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Prefatory Note. 



IN the following Selections the Editor's aim has been 
to illustrate the progress and variety of the genius of 
Burns the love-poet ; whilst, at the same time, bearing in 
mind his declaration, — first, that all his earlier love-songs 
were the breathings of real passion — a '* legend of the 
heart " being inscribed on each of them ; and, secondly, 
that he "had rather be the author of five well- written 
songs than of ten otherwise." As the book is intended 
for literary, rather than for general, readers, no attempt at 
expurgation has been made. The text of the Songs is 
that of Mr. Scott Douglas's standard Library Edition of 
the poet's writings (William Paterson and Co., London) ; 
to which valuable and laborious work the Editor is also 
indebted for most of the substance of the Notes. For 
some new and interesting details relating to Highland 
Mary, which have been incorporated in the Introduction, 
he desires to acknowledge his obligation to Mr. Archibald 
Munro, of Edinburgh. 
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, The Loves of Robert Bums. 

»^ 

THHERE are few subjects of investigation more fas- 
cinating than the love-passages in the lives of men of 
genius; perhaps there are none which exact a more 
. delicate handling. The history of such love-passages is, 
properly, a romance in which much has been ** left to the \,^ 
imagination." For the true story of the genesis of 
Shakespeare's Sonnets, the facts in the cases of Stella 
and Vanessa — let us at once admit it — will never be 
exhaustively known. Still, the fond fancy raises, and 
will continue to raise, its structure of theory upon the 
basis of such facts and indications of fact as have come 
down to us. It adds to the difficulty, and to the attrac- 
tiveness, of the pastime that these facts are often, either 
seemingly or in reality, in conflict among themselves. 
Well, so long as we remember that possibly we are 
building card-castles all the time, there is no harm in our 
trying who will build most dextrously and raise his castle 
highest. Only we ought not to forget — though this, in 
our eagerness the great man's follies to disclose, to know 
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1 6 Introduction. 

and to make known the worst, we generally do, alas ! 
make a point of forgetting — we ought not to forget, I 
maintain, that something is due — if not from our sense of 
justice, at least from our generosity — to the memory of a 
man to whom we have been attracted by affection and 
admiration. We need not fear in the long run that the 
discharge of this debt will lead to our blinking the truth ; 
for an innate propensity to believe the worst, which re- 
quires to be counteracted, is certainly a characteristic of 
humanity considered in the aggregate. And, again, a 
democratic tribunal naturally inclines to deal with what 
is in its nature the exception as though it were the rule, 
— to assign, that is, to the man of genius the springs of 
action and the spiritual constitution of the man in the 
street; and thus, in its summing up, to arrive at an 
unfair conclusion. I would not be understood to assert 
that the popular standard of justice in such cases is a 
cruel, or even a severe, one. Perhaps it were better that 
it were. The w^orld forgives the great man his sins ; it 
is content with good-humouredly darkening his posthu- 
mous reputation. And from this he has no escape. 

There exists no writer upon the details of whose life a 
more ruthless labour of research and criticism has been 
expended than upon Bums's. And it is through the aspect 
N in which the love-episodes in his life have thus come to be 
presented that his reputation as a man has most sufifered 
in men's eyes. On the other hand, assuredly no poet ever 
felt, or gave expression to, the charm of womanhood more 
powerfully than did the Ayrshire ploughman ; whilst he, 
in all literature, is the acknowledged master, without a 
rival, of the love^song. Within the narrow limits here 
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at command, only the briefest sketch of his love-history 
can be attempted. 

The poet himself has told us that, as a boy, he was 
uncouth, unpopular. At the age of fourteen, we find him 
toiling, like a *' galley-slave," upon the poor and hungry 
soil of his father's farm. Love broke the cheerless gloom 
of his daily life ; and it was love which transformed the 
rude and clownish lad — like a second Cymon. No reader 
would forgive me were I to present the exquisite idyl of 
the poet's first love in any but his own words. * * You know 
our country custom,'' he writes, *' of coupling a man and 
woman together as partners in the labours of harvest. In 
my fifeenth autumn, my partner was a bewitching creature 
who just counted an autumn less. My scarcity of English 
denies me the power of doing her justice in that language, 
but you know the Scotch idiom : she was a * bonnie, 
sweet, sonsie lass. ' In short, she, altogether unwittingly 
to herself, initiated me into a certain delicious passion, 
which, in spite of acid disappointment, gin-horse prudence, 
and bookworm philosophy, I hold to be the first of 
human joys, oxir chiefest pleasure here below. How she 
caught the contagion I can't say ; you medical folks talk 
much of infection by breathing the same air, the touch, 
etc., but I never expressly told her that I loved her. In- 
deed, I did not well know myself why I liked so much to 
loiter behind with her, when returning in the evening from 
our labours j why the tones of her voice made my heart- 
strings thrill like an ^Eolian harp ; and particularly why 
my pulse beat such a furious ratan, when I looked, and 
fingered over her hand to pick out the nettle-stings and 
thistles. Among her other love-inspiring qualifications. 
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she sung sweetly ; and *twas her favourite Scotch reel that 
I attempted to give an embodied vehicle to in rhyme. I 
was not so presumptive as to imagine that I could make 
verses like printed ones, composed by men who had Greek 
and Latin ; but my girl sung a song which was said to be 
composed by a small country laird's son, on one of his 
father's maids» with whom he was in love ; and I saw no 
reason why I might not rhyme as well as he ; for, ex- 
cepting smearing sheep, and casting peats (his father living 
in the moors), he had no more scholar-craft than I had." 
The charm of mingled archness and ingenuousness could 
go no further I So love and poetry were bom tc^ether in 
\/ the poet. 

Grown conscious of his awkward inexperience in the 
ways of the world, he now b^an to wish for improve- 
ment, and in his seventeenth year, " to give his manners 
a brush," he attended a country dancing-school. This 
step he took in direct opposition to the commands of his 
father — a man of a noble and affectionate nature which 
had been marred in an austere school ; and it was to this 
step that he afterwards looked back as to the first in a 
freer course, which, alas ! was soon to have a downward 
direction. Meantime his progress in the arts and graces 
of life was astonishingly rapid, and he soon became a de- 
voted lover of society ; whilst the brilliant social talents 
of which he discovered himself to be the possessor made 
him, in turn, a prime favourite in it. As the pupil of 
Love, his progress was not less remarkable. He had left 
home, to study surveying at a school upon the coast. 
Here, in a locality noted for its smuggling, he, for one 
thing, became acquainted with scenes of *' swaggering 
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riot and roaring dissipation," which had hitherto been 
unknown to him. But he assures us that he pursued his 
studies, in their despite, until ** the sun entered Virgo — 
a month which is always a carnival in my bosom. " Then 
— as he stept out into the kailyard one fine noon, to take 
the sun's altitude — he encountered Peggy Thomson, a 
fair lass who lived next door to the school-house; and 
who now, in his own words, ** overset my trigonometry, 
and set me off at a tangent from the spheres of my studies. 
It was in vain," he continues, " to think of doii^ any 
more good at the school. The remaining week I stayed 
I did nothing but craze the faculties of my soul about her, 
or steal out to meet with her ; and the last two nights of 
my stay in the country, had sleep been a mortal sin, I was 
innocent.'* 

The study of mensuration may have been neglected, 
but the education of the feelings was progressing at a 
rapid rate. The poet's heart was now " completely tin- 
der," and was eternally lighted up by some divinity or 
other; whilst his hopes — as is usual with such hopes — 
would be destined at times to be fulfilled, at times to be 
disappointed. It is with the goddesses of this period that 
**Montgomerie*s Peggy" and the unknown inspirer of 
the charming song, **My Nanie, O," must probably be 
classed. No one who has studied the manners and cus- 
toms of the Scottish peasantry will incline to attach 
blame to these short-lived connexions. Wisely or un- 
wisely, it is the practice of the youthful Scotch peasant 
to spend much of his time in love-making ; but his in- 
trigues — even sometimes when appearances are most to 
the contrary — are in the great majority of cases of the 
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most hannless kind. Often, indeed, they are a mere make- 
believe, — a principle much in vogue with him being, " aye 
to keep strae in the heck till he gets hay." Bums*s ex- 
ceptional aptitude for the delicate traffic of the heart was at 
this time generally recognised ; and, since a young country- 
man — true to the traditions of the romance-writers — will 
seldom carry on an amour without the assistance of a con- 
fidant, the poet was soon, to his own great satisfaction, i 
the secret of half the love-affairs in the parish. 

But the delights of ephemeral and vicarious loves are 
easily exhaustible. In time the young farmer, as he now 
was, became anxious to be married ; and, with that view, 
commenced the serious courtship of *'The Lass of Cess- 
nock Banks.'' Ellison Begbie — as in real life she was 
called — ^was herself the daughter of a small farmer, and 
her attractions are said to have consisted rather in grace 
and liveliness of mind than in beauty of person. Her 
poet lover appealed to her intelligence alike in verse and 
prose. Four of the love-letters which he addressed to 
her have been preserved. They are laboured composi- 
tions, exemplary in tone ; but they breathe none the less, 
in passages here and there, an upright and manly pas- 
sion. His verse was far more successful — successful, 
that is, from the literary point of view ; for it is in the 
song of ''Mary Morison,'' addressed to Ellison, that, 
in the words of a distinguished critic, the poet's l3nric 
genius "was for the first time undeniably revealed." 
Alas! neither verse nor prose had skill to move the 
maid. She replied by begging her lover to be content 
with her friendship ; and a short time afterwards gave her 
hand in marriage to another. With this episode the first 
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act in the poet*s love-drama may be said to close. Deepet 
and wilder passions, fraught with how much more of in- 
tensity and of torment, were to follow. " In his school- 
da3rs/' says one of the poet's biographers in summing up, 
'* Burns might be regarded as a fixed star of unsullied 
purity. While he resided at Lochlea and Mossgiel,'* the 
same writer continues, ** we view him in the light of a 
planet whose aberrations are scarcely discernible.'' But 
the passage concludes by saying that we have afterwards 
to contemplate our hero ** as a comet of almost incalcul- 
able eccentricity." To this, Gilbert Burns adds his testi- 
mony to the effect that, till the poet reached his twenty- 
third year, he never deviated in his love-connexions from 
the strictest rules of virtue and modesty. The incident 
so warmly commemorated in the song of the " Rigs o' 
Barley," together with the birth of the poet's "dear- 
bought Bess," may serve as indications of the direction in 
which the wind was now setting. 

Towards the close of the year 1783, Burns — then aged 
nearly twenty-five — entered upon a lease of the farm of 
Mossgiel. This was to be the abode of his family for 
some four years to come, and it was whilst residing here 
that he made the acquaintance of the woman whose des- 
tiny was to be most closely associated with his own. 
Jean Armour was the daughter of a respectable master- 
mason in the neighbouring village of Mauchline. In 
person she was of the full-blown and provocative style of 
beauty which appealed most forcibly to Bums, and we 
have an artist's testimony to the enduring beauty of her 
form even when she was advanced in years. In disposition 
Jean was warm-hearted and womanly, rather than distin* 
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guished by mental ability, or by strength of will or char- 
acter. The story of her first meeting with the poet is 
worth telling once more. 

A race had been run at Mauchline, and in the evening 
following there was a ball, at which Bums was present. 
Whilst he was dancing, his collie dog caused much 
amusement and some confusion by faithfully following his 
movements as he threaded the various figures. The 
girls who were present rallied him on this; but Burns, 
quite equal to the occasion, replied that it would be well 
for him if he could get a lass to love him as his dc^ did. 
Jean Armour was at the ball, but did not dance with 
Bums. However, a day or two afterwards, the poet 
happened to be shooting by the riverside when Jean was 
washing clothes in the river, and so they met again. The 
dc^, who was with his master, ran across the clothes 
which had been laid out to dry; whereupon the fair 
laundress threw a stone at him. This led to a conversa- 
tion, — in the course of which the young woman archly 
enquired whether Bums had yet found a lass to love him. 
His reply was, " Lassie, if ye thocht aught o* me, ye 
wadna hurt my dc^.*' To this, Miss Armour's uncom- 
plimentary mental rejoinder was, '* I wadna think much 
o^ you at ony ratel" 

But the warmest love sometimes b^ns with a little 
dislike. The two young people were not long in becom- 
ing intimate, and courtship followed, — ^with results which, 
where Bums was the lover and Jean the loved one, might 
easily have been foretold. It so happened that, at this 
juncture, the failure of his farming enterprise had 
brought the poet face to face with destitution, and he had 
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determined, in the last resort, to push his fortunes in a 
foreign land. An irregular marriage was hurriedly en- 
tered upon, and it was agreed between the young couple 
that Jean should remain at home until the time came when 
Burns would be able to support a wife and family. But 
this plan — though no doubt it seemed to the framers the 
best which under the circumstances could be devised — 
signally failed to win the approval of the bride's parents. 
At this one can scarcely be surprised. Bums's character 
for steadiness and the other virtues which they would 
naturally wish for in a son-in-law stood by no means 
high ; his fortune was yet to win, and the inference from 
his past career augured anything but brightly for the 
future. Still, notwithstanding all this, it must be con- 
ceded that old Armour and his wife — whom the an- 
nouncement of the marriage had taken by surprise — 
allowed their feelings to get the better of them. After 
heaping obloquy upon Bums, they drove him from their 
door, and launched against him the terrors of the law, — 
at the same time insisting that the written evidence of the 
marriage should be cancelled, and by so doing, as they 
believed, rendering the marriage itself void. Burns felt 
their tyranny as he alone of men could feel it, and the 
despair resulting therefrom drove him to the verge of in- 
sanity — ^a despair, as must be remembered, which the 
acquiescence in their conduct extorted by the old Armours 
from the too facile Jean would by no rnean^ tend to 
assuage. Up to this point in his career our sympathies 
may well be with the poet. So far he had at least done 
nothing which need forfeit the love and esteem of such 
among us as, rejecting what may be called the con- 
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ventional standard of morality, are prepared to adopt a 
working standard in its place — to live and to let live, and 
to accept of a man whose heart is true that he should 
have done and been something in the world rather than 
that he should have remained perfect, spotless, insignifi- 
cant, and null. The two requirements may not, indeed, 
be incompatible ; but it is seldom that one man fulfils 
them both. From this point onward, however, the 
demands made by Bums on our forbearance and belief in 
him are unfortunately large. 

I have already said enough to amply demonstrate that 
the poet was by no means of those who **love once." 
Indeed, in an allegorial drawing, his heart might have been 
fitly represented by a phoenix, surmounting the motto 
Resurganu And so now — out of the midst of his almost 
frenzied despair — there took rise a passion which was 
certainly the most interesting, and perhaps the most in- 
tense, in the whole of his eventful heart -history. Un- 
fortunately the episode is shrouded in mystery, which at 
this day we can scarcely hope to see dispelled. For his 
fickleness on this occasion Bums is scarcely to be blamed. 
He had performed what he considered to be his duty to 
Jean Armour ; he no doubt believed himself to have been 
deserted by her, with circumstances of aggravation ; and 
we cannot be greatly surprised if he now turned for 
consolation elsewhere. 

Though a man of deep religious instincts, the poet was 
in no sense of the term a churchman. Still he went to 
church on Sundays, as people will — to see and to be seen, 
as a distraction, from habit, and for like reasons. 
Whilst thus worshipping in the kirk at Tarbolton, he 
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was struck by the beauty, and by the modest and atten- 
tive behaviour, of one of his fellow-worshippers ; and, as 
he gazed on her, he felt, no doubt, the love of life revive 
within him. The fair saint proved to be a Highland 
lassie, — by birth a small ship-master's daughter, by name 
Mary Campbell ; and her admirer learnt that she was in 
service in the neighbourhood. His immense experience 
in the matters of the heart now stood the poet in good 
stead, and he proceeded to engage the interest of a friend 
whom he knew to be courting a girl in the same house to 
obtain for him, if possible, an interview with Mary. Once" 
the young couple had been brought face to face, the pro- 
gress of their attachment seems to have been almost as 
rapid as that of the loves of Celia and Oliver. It is 
scarcely to be wondered at. Mary was, by all accounts, 
a singularly sweet and pure-minded girl, beloved by all 
who knew her. In appearance she would seem to have 
been a type of Highland beauty. Her figure was grace- 
ful, her features delicate, her complexion fair. She had 
large, lustrous, dark-blue eyes, and hair of a reddish tint. 
Her knowledgs'of English was imperfect, and one can 
fancy that her lips, accustomed to the Gaelic, might 
soften and garble the more guttural language with a 
bewitching effect. Burns's beauty, says Egerton Brydges, 
was his manly strength. His countenance, as it appeared 
in repose, is known to us and admired ; 'but what must 
that countenance have been when those marvellous eyes 
were lighted up, those expressive features animated, by 
all the archness, wit, fire, feeling, and eloquence, of a 
conversation which is generally allowed to have been 
more remarkable even than his poetry ? Mary was a 

B 
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contrast to Jean — of whom circumstances had made, and 
were to make, a Griselda with a difference. Jean was a 
kind and loving, faithful, erring, up-looking woman, — a 
creature by no means 

" Too bright or good, 
For human nature's daily food." 

But Mary was the most spiritual of all her lover*s many 
loves. She remains a ''phantom of delight,** raised by 
her sad and early fate above the accidents of the common 
lot, and gifted with immortal youth and beauty. 
Assuredly Burns was fortunate in the women by whom he 
was beloved. 

Spring, poetry, and the beauties of inanimate Nature 
united to bless the loves and meetings of the ** inspired 
ploughman** and his Highland Mary. The reputed 
scene of their trysts was beneath a thorn-tree, in the 
neighbourhood of Coilsfield Castle. But the note of Cir- 
cumstance, harsh and out of tune, marred the prevailing 
harmony. Alas ! *' *twas ever thus.** Rich in the boons 
of youth, love, genius. Burns in the world*s eye was a 
ruined man. At this very time he was preparing his 
poems for the press, with a view to defraying the ex- 
penses of a voyage to Jamaica, where he intended to 
start life afresh. The time arrived for him to part from 
Mary, who was leaving her situation at the term-day. 
Had the lovers known that this parting was to be their 
last, it could scarcely have been more solemn. 

On the second Sunday of May, 1786, they met, in a 
sequestered spot on the banks of Ayr, amid sylvan 
scenery, to spend a day in taking farewell. Their leave- 
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taking was strangely ceremonious. Standing on opposite 
sides of a streamlet, which has been thought to be the 
Alton — a tributary of the larger stream — they clasped 
hands across it, after first laving them in the water as a 
pledge of faithfulness to each other. At the same time 
they exchanged Bibles, in which they had inscribed appro- 
priate passages from Scripture. The texts chosen by Burns 
were the following : " And ye shall not swear by My 
name falsely: I am the Lord " (Levit. xix. 12). ** Thou 
shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the 
Lord thine oath '* (Matthew v. 33), The lovers then 
separated and went their respective ways. 

They never met again. On the last day of the follow- 
ing July, Burns's volume of poems was issued from the 
Kilmarnock press. The story of its success, immediate 
and universal, is well known. With a part of the money 
which the sale of the book brought him in, the poet 
actually paid for a passage to the West Indies. But, as 
his prospects daily underwent transformation, the day 
of sailing was postponed. Meantime Mary had re- 
turned to her home in the West Highlands, to prepare for 
the approaching change in her life. In the following Octo- 
ber, she went from Argyllshire to Greenock — the port 
from which the poet was to sail — in the hope, it is said, 
of meeting him ; but, whilst there, she was seized by a 
malignant fever, to which she quickly fell a victim. Before 
this, however, she is thought to have effaced her own 
name and her lover's from the Bible which he had given 
her as a parting gift, — ^though it is only just to add that 
this opinion appears to stand in some need of confirma- 
tion. In any case, the letters which the poet had 
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addressed to her were burnt by her father in a mood of 
resentment against the writer, whilst the mention of his 
name was forbidden in the family. Burns, on his side, 
though at times sufficiently indiscreet in his allusions to 
his sweethearts, never, until years after her death, 
allowed the name of Highland Mary to pass his lips. 
And when, at last, his verses addressed to her had aroused 
curiosity, he seems to have done his best to put 
inquirers on a false scent. There is, also, a striking 
passage in his correspondence of this time, in which he 
speaks of himself as suffering from ''wandering stabs of 
remorse," which has been conjectured to refer to the 
feelings excited in his breast by the tidings of Mary's 
death; whilst, again, it would certainly seem that the 
stanzas addressed to Mary in Heaven are fraught with more 
than a mere passion of regret. What, then, is the inference 
from all these facts ? Upon this point the biographers are 
reserved. But when we remember that Bums the lover 
was too often **no to lippen to,*' that — much as we may 
love, admire, pity, and sjnnpathise with the poet — we can 
no longer claim for him (as we would fondly have 
wished to do) that he was one whose sole errors sprung 
from impulse and from warmth of heart, — when we re- 
member this, we are bound to allow that the true light in 
which Mary's early death must be regarded may possibly* 
after all, be that of a merciful and opportune dispensa- 
tion. 

In tracing the history of Burns's loves, we must now 
pass on and leave behind us the brilliant and unprece- 
dented succession of his Edinburgh triumphs ; as well as 
his successive tours to the Borders and to the Highlands. 
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Passing attachments of this time to two charming young 
ladies — Margaret Chalmers and Charlotte Hamilton — 
who requited their lover's love with friendship, may be 
mentioned and no more. Bums*s second winter in Edin. 
burgh contrasts in a marked manner with his first. The 
fashionable society of the place had now grown tired of him, 
and gave him the cold shoulder. The temptation for a man 
of the poet's temperament is to live on passion and excite- 
ment, for which a craving is too soon set up ; and, 
accordingly, he now sought distraction in a love-affair of a 
more serious nature than any which had marked the 
previous winter. The object of his present flame was 
Agnes M'Lehose, better known by her adopted designa- 
tion of " Clarinda." At the time of her first meeting with 
Bums, Mrs. M^Lehose was residing in Edinburgh, with her 
two children, in the character of ** grass widow." Her 
marriage had been an unhappy one ; and her husband, who 
had gone abroad, had ceased to contribute to her main- 
tenance. She had thus become *' interesting" on account of 
her misfortunes ; and, as femme incomprise^ she hovered 
between the rdles of divote and blue-stocking. But neither 
literature nor religion satisfied all the needs of her soul. 
She was of about the poet's own age — nearly twenty-nine, 
and in person inclined to the voluptuous type of beauty 
which he preferred. Her true character— beneath her 
affectations — would seem to be pretty accurately gauged 
by Chambers when he describes her as a woman "of 
lively and easy manners, of a poetical fabric of mind, with 
some wit, and not too high a d^ree of refinement or 
delicacy." 

In the love-history of Bums, the attachment to 
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Qarinda marks the descent from passion to flirtation, — 
the descent from nature to artificiality I might have said, 
had it not been for the fact that the poet had his feelings 
//^o splendidly under control that he was able, almost at 
any moment, to fall in love with almost any woman. 
The lovers met for the first time early in December, 1787, 
at a tea-party. The lady had already read and admired 
Burns's poems, and had, indeed, begged her hostess on 
the present occasion to invite her to meet the author. 
Each was at once favourably impressed by the other, and 
Mrs. M*Lehose arranged a return tea-party at which 
they were to meet again. But Burns did not attend the 
entertainment. He felt sufficiently interested to prefer 
a tHe-h'tHe interview with his new charmer, and so pro- 
posed that he should call on her on a later day instead. 
An injury received in a carriage accident prevented 
his carrying out this plan; and, by keeping him a 
prisoner indoors for nearly a month, gave occasion for 
the celebrated Correspondence of Sylvander and Clarinda. 
Thus, at the time when they began to write, the corre- 
spondents had seen each other but once. Now the love 
at first sight of so practised a lover as Burns is not 
usually a very deep feeling ; and there consequently 
remains but liltle doubt that the literary intrigue now 
entered on was begun as a pastime or distraction, or 
that the professions of the earlier letters have the half- 
heartedness of imperfect sincerity. The pastime of 
playing with fire is, however, proverbially a dangerous 
one ; the transition from jest to earnest is not always 
within the control of the players ; and, in the present 
cas«, neither of the combatants in the amorous mimic 
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war was destined to retire from the lists without having 
sustained a hurt more or less grievous^ 

When Burns was sufficiently recovered to be able to 
stir abroad, meetings between himself and his lady-love 
became frequent — though not injudiciously so, — and of a 
very warm and tender character. Meantime the lovers 
continued to write to each other at intervals of a few 
hours. Of the letters which passed between them» 
various critical opinions have been held. The present 
writer inclines to a very modest estimate of their 
merits. Laboured and artificial, yet in reality ''all 
about nothing," whilst abounding in the most self-con- 
scious maundering, they show us too often at least one 
correspondent who, with nothing to say, yet feels it 
necessary to say something. Yet, all this notwithstanding, 
there appears on the part of Clarinda — at least in the 
later letters of the series — a genuine womanly tenderness. 
Though a foolish, she was certainly not a bad, woman. 
Speaking technically, she never overstept the limits ^ 
of virtue ; whilst for her folly, such as it was, she was 
doomed to pay in more ways than one. It should be 
remembered, too, when the letters are read, that, but 
for a barefaced fraud, a large number of them would 
probably never have been seen by the public. As regards 
Burns*s feelings in the afiair, he would seem for a time 
to have been sincerely desirous of a lasting union with 
this latest of his loves. It was perfectly possible that 
Clarinda might be placed in a position in which she 
would be eligible to become his wife; but, no doubt, 
that lady knew the poet too well to be herself inclined to 
build very confidently upon so remote and slender a hope. 
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Meantime, discretion notwithstanding, the attentions 
of a man of the poet's character began to give rise to 
gossip, and Clarinda, having been remonstrated with by 
a certain clerical Tartuffe of whom she thought highly, 
found herself coldly looked upon by friends. On the 
1 8th of February, the poet left Edinburgh, and the 
assignations between him and his mistress could now be 
kept only in the spirit, and upon ground at once so safe 
and so indefinite as that located " before the Throne of 
Grace." After a short absence Bums returned, and 
during the fortnight which he spent in the capital the 
lovers were on even more lover-like terms than before. 
On the night of the 22nd of March, Sylvander visited his 
enchantress, to bid her farewell. The next day he took 
his definite departure, and from that time no more love- 
letters passed between him and Clarinda. Only the day 
before, the former had proposed to address a long letter 
to the latter once a fortnight ; but when, a year later, 
the quondam Arcadian shepherd next approaches " Mrs. 
M*Lehose," it is to repudiate the term "villain" which 
she has applied to him in the interval. The inference 
which naturally suggests itself is that a rupture had taken 
place at the farewell intorview. This may possibly have 
been the case ; but, during the weeks which immediately 
followed it, there occurred another incident which alone 
would amply sufHce to account for Clarinda's alienation. 

When Bums retired to the country it was with the 
intention of making a fresh start in life. Experience 
must by this time have taught him to estimate pretty 
correctly the nature of such meteor-lights as vagrant 
passion and the hope of patronage. Nor was his horizon 
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by any means dark. He had money in his pocket ; he 
had obtained an appointment in the Excise, and had 
entered upon a lease of the farm of Ellisland. With the 
improvement of his fortunes, the attitude of the Armours 
had completely changed , and, in now picking up the 
pieces of his broken life, he came to a determination to 
acknowledge Jean as his wife. Accordingly their old 
irregular marriage was duly confirmed by the Church. 
(It seems to be now established that this marriage had, 
in reality, been legally binding from the first ; but such 
was certainly not the general opinion at the time.) Now, 
although Clarinda's expectation that the poet would 
remain true to her until her husband's death might 
chance to clear the way for their marriage had probably 
been slight, still she would not have been a woman if 
this sudden and unlooked for alliance of her lover^s had 
affected her pleasingly. Womanlike, going from one 
extreme to the other, she appears now to have delibe- 
rately chosen to believe the worst — namely, that whilst 
Bums had been making love to her, he had all along 
been the husband of another woman. But, though this 
seems, indeed, to have been the fact, the poet himself did 
not know it ; and from any desire to deceive on this head 
he must assuredly stand acquitted. Long afterwards 
Burns and Clarinda met again ; and it is at least satis- 
factory to record that there seems to have been enough 
of magnanimity on either side to overcome in the end 
that bitterness of feeling which was the almost inevitable 
result of their too rash and ill-considered love. 

Of Burns*s conduct in marrying, or rather re-marrying, . 
his Jean, it must be acknowledged that it was not only 
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right in the sight of Heaven, but expedient in the 
censure of the market-place. ** The handsomest figure, 
the sweetest temper, the soundest constitution, and the 
kindest heart in the county " would certainly be cheaply 
bought at a higher price than that of a played out 
bachelorhood. Jean proved a good and faithful wife, and, 
as a widow, was touchingly loyal to her husband's 
memory. Two little traits which illustrate different 
sides of her wifely love must be recorded in her honour. 
The birth of the poet's second illegitimate child very 
nearly coincided with that of one of Mrs. Burns's children. 
Anne Park, the mother, is supposed to have died in 
child-bed, — at any rate, whatever the reason, she was 
unable to nurse her child. About this time. Burns, 
returning home one evening, was surprised to find two 
babes in place of one at his wife's breast. She declined 
to answer his enquiries ; but from that time forth the 
nameless little one was brought up among her children. 
Is there one woman in a thousand capable of forgiveness 
such as this ? My second anecdote illustrates Mrs. 
Burns's womanly tact. It happened, one autumn even- 
ing when the family had been for some two years settled 
at EUisland, that Burns failed to come in at the usual 
hour. Knowing that he was not far off, Mrs. Burns 
took her children with her and went out to look for him. 
They found him in a green walk by the side of Nith, — 
where the sough and swirl of the river, in time of flood, 
are great. Muttering to himself, gesticulating, '* the 
tears happing down his cheeks," the poet was ad- 
vancing, in the somnambulism of inspiration, blind with 
the blindness of the man who sees a vision. It was one 
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of the great moments of his life— one of the last great 
moments of his life — for he was rapt from earth in the 
creative ecstasy which gave to the world the most artisti- 
cally perfect of his poems — Tarn o* Shanier, The 
work partook of the nature of improvisation, — " never," 
says Christopher North, "did genius go at such a gallop." 
Mrs. Bums saw at a glance how matters stood, and 
gathering her children to her, as a hen gathers its chickens, 
she withdrew with them into the n«ighbouring broom 
bushes, and let her husband go by without a word. 

There is now little more to tell, for it is needless to 
dwell on the unedifying, though not seriously offending, 
history of " Chloris," ** The Lassie wi' the lint-white 
locks." At the end of the year 1 791 the poet bade fare- 
well to Ellisland, and took up his abode in Dumfries. In 
1795 ^^s health declined, — it was the beginning of the end. 
But that " light from Heaven," the light of women's eyes, 
which had shone with but too irresistible a radiance on 
his path of life, was to fall with a mellower sweet- 
ness on his death-bed. At the time of his last illness, 
the state of Mrs. Burns's health prevented her attending 
him in person. The services of the sick-room were faith- 
ully performed by Jessie Lewars, the sister of a fellow 
excise-man ; and it was to her that Bums, in affection 
and gratitude, speaking with the pathetic accent of failing 
strength, addressed the beautiful song which is the last 
in this collection. His last love — ^if love it may be 
called — was as pure and tender as his first. 

In conclusion, Bums — who loved so well, if not so 
wisely, and was in life so much beloved — may well dis- 
pute with Scott and Goldsmith that dearest of distinctions 
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— the distinction of being the " best beloved of poets " after 
death. His good qualities — his heart, •* cor cordiuniy^ the 
warmest of all human hearts, his frank nature, his inde- 
pendence, his humour, his sound sense, his readiness to 
take the world as he found it — make up a character 
which for geniality and attractive, irresistible, manliness 
is approached alone by Fielding among modern men-of- 
l^fters. His aberrations were, perhaps, on a scale pro- 
portionate with that of his virtues. Yet we should insult 
his memory were we to suppose him to stand in need of 
an apologist. His nature at the end remained unper- 
verted. His friend, Maria Riddel, has put on- record 
the deep concern with which, when brought face to 
face with death, he regarded the follies of his past life 
and the prospect of their being revived against him in 
the future. "He was well aware," she says, "that 
letters and verses, written with unguarded and improper 
freedom, which he earnestly wished to have buried in 
oblivion, would be handed about by idle vanity and 
malevolence, unrestrained by any dread of his resentment, 
;&nd unchecked by inward consciousness of the injustice 
thereby done to the deceased." 

" O good Horatio, what a wo\}nded name 
Shall live behind me ! " 

In his words addressed to Mrs. Riddel, the poet, 
surely, still speaks. 
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No. I. 
Song — Handsome Nell. 

OONCE I lov*d a bonie lass, 
Aye, and I love her still ; 
And whilst that virtue warms my breast, 
I'll love my handsome Nell. 

As bonie lasses I hae seen, 

And mony full as braw ; * 
But, for a modest gracefu* mien, 

The like I never saw. 

A bonie lass, I will confess, 

Is pleasant to the e*e ; 
But, without some better qualities. 

She's no a lass for me. 

But Nelly's looks are blythe and sweet. 

And what is best of a*. 
Her reputation is complete. 

And fair without a flaw. 

She dresses ay sae clean and neat. 

Both decent and genteel ; 
And then there's something in her gait 

Gars ' ony dress look weel. 

A gaudy dress and gentle 3 air 
May slightly touch the heart ; 

But it's innocence and modesty 
That polishes the dart. 

' Fine. > Makes. 3 High-brmi. 
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*Tis this in Nelly pleases me, 
*Tis this enchants my soul ; 

For absolutely in my breast 
She reigns without controul. 

No. 2. 

Montgomeries Peggy. 

A LTHO* my bed were in yon muir, 

Amang the heather, in my plaidie ; 
Yet happy, happy would I be. 

Had I my dear Montgomerie's Peggy. 

When o'er the hill beat surly storms. 
And winter nights were dark and rainy ; 

I'd seek some dell, and in my arms 
I*d shelter dear Montgomerie's Peggy. 

Were I a Baron proud and high, 
And horse and servants waiting ready ; 

Then a* *twad gie o* joy to me, — 
The sharin't with Montgomerie's Peggy. 




No. 3. 

The Lass of Cessnock Banks. 

C\^ Cessnock banks a lassie dwells ; 

Could I describe her shape and mien ; 
Our lasses a' she far excels, 
An* she has twa sparkling r(^eish een. 
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She's sweeter than the morning dawn, 

When rising Phoebus first js seen ; 
And dew-drops twinkle o'er the lawn ; 

An' she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 

She's stately like yon youthful ash, 
That grows the cowslip braes between, 

And drinks the stream with vigour fresh ; 
An' she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 

She's spotless like the flow'ring thorn, 
With flow'rs so white and leaves so green. 

When purest in the dewy mom ; 
An' she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 

Her looks are like the vernal May, 
When ev'ning Phoebus shines serene ; 

While birds rejoice on every spray ; 
An' she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 

Her hair is like the curling mist, 
That climbs the mountain-sides att e'en. 

When flow'r-reviving rains are past ; 
An' she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 

Her forehead's like the show'ry bow, 
When gleaming sunbeams intervene 

And gild the distant mountain's brow ; 
An' she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 

Her cheeks are like yon crimson gem, 

The pride of all the flowery scene. 
Just opening on its thorny stem ; 

An' she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 

Her bosom's like the nightly snow, 
When pale the morning rises keen ; 

While hid the murm'ring streamlets flow ; 
An' she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 
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Her lips are like yon cherries ripe, 
That sunny walls from Boreas screen ; 

They tempt the taste and charm the sight ; 
An' she has twa sparkling rc^eish een. 

Her teeth are like a flock of sheep, 
With fleeces newly washen clean ; 

That slowly mount the rising steep ; 
An* she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 

Her breath is like the fragrant breeze, 
That gently stirs the blossomM bean ; 

When Phoebus sinks behind the seas ; 
An' she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 

Her voice is like the ev'ning thrush, 
That sings on Cessnock banks unseen ; 

While his mate sits nestling in the bush ; 
An' she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 

But it's not her air, her form, her face, 
Tho' matching beauty's fabled queen ; 

'Tis the mind that shines in ev'ry grace, 
An' chiefly in her rogueish een. 
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No. 4. 
Son^ — Bonze Peggy Alison: 

Chorus, — And I'll kiss thee yet, yet. 

And I'll kiss thee o'er again ; 
And I'll kiss thee yet, yet. 
My bonie Peggy Alison. 
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TLK care and fear, when thou art near, 

I ever mair defy them, O I 
Young kings upon their hansel throne' 
Are no sae blest as I am, O ! 

When in my arms, wi' a' thy charms, 

I clasp my countless treasure, O ! 
I seek nae mair o' Heav'n to share 

Than sic a moment's pleasure, O ! 

And by thy een sae bonie blue, 

I swear I*m thine for ever, O ! 
And on thy lips I seal my vow. 

And break it shall I never, O ! 



* 



No. 5. 

Song — Mary Morison. 

r\ MARY, at thy window be. 

It is the wish*d, the trysted hour ! 
Those smiles and glances let me see. 

That make the miser's treasure poor : 
How blythely wad I bide the stoure,^ 

A weary slave frae sun to sun. 
Could I the rich reward secure, 

The lovely Mary Morison. 

Yestreen, when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed thro' the lighted ha', 

To thee my fancy took its wing, 
I sat, but neither heard nor saw : 

' The term "maiden throne" would precisely explain the 
poet's phrase. — S.D. 
» Turmoil. 
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Tho* this was fair, and that was braw,' 
And yon the toast of a' the town, 

I sigh'd, and said amang them a*, 
" Ye are na Mary Morison." 

Oh, Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 

Wha for thy sake wad gladly die ? 
Or canst thou break that heart of his, 

Whase only faut is loving thee ? 
If love for love thou wilt na gie, 

At least be pity to me shown ; 
A thought ungentle canna be 

The thought o' Mary Morison. 
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No. 6. 
Song — The Rigs o* Barley. 

TT was upon a Lammas night, 

When corn rigs are bonie, 
Beneath the moon's unclouded light, 

I held awa to Annie ; 
The time flew by, wi' tentless heed ; 

Till, 'tween the late and early, 
Wi' sma' persuasion she agreed 
To see me thro* the barley. 
Com rigs, an* barley rigs. 
An* com rigs are bonie : 
1*11 ne*er forget that happy night, 
Amang the rigs wi* Annie. 

' Gaily dressed* 
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The sky was blue, the wind was still, 

The moon was shining clearly ; 
I set her down, wi' right good will, 

Amang the rigs o' barley : 
I ken't her heart was a* my ain ; 

I lovM her most sincerely ; 
I kiss'd her owre and owre again, 

Amang the rigs o* barley. 

I lock'd her in my fond embrace ; 

Her heart was beating rarely : 
My blessings on that happy place, 

Amang the rigs o' barley ! 
But by the moon and stars so bright. 

That shone that hour so clearly ! 
She ay shall bless that happy night 

Amang the rigs o* barley. 

I hae been blythe wi* comrades dear ; 

I hae been merry drinking ; 
I hae been joyfu* gath'rin gear 5 

I hae been happy thinking : 
But a' the pleasures e*er I saw, 

Tho' three times doubPd fairly — 
That happy night was worth them a', 

Amang the rigs o* barley. 

No. 7. 
Song — My Nanie, O. 

"DEHIND yon hills where Lugar flows, 

*Mang moors an* mosses ' many, O, 
The wintry sun the day has clos'd. 
And 1*11 awa to Nanie, O. 

' Bogs. 
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The westlin wind blaws loud an* shill ; 

The night's baith mirk and rainy, O ; 
But I'll get my plaid an* out 1*11 steal, 

An' owre the hill to Nanie, O. 

My Nanie *s charming, sweet, an* young ; 

Nae artfu' wiles to win ye, O : 
May ill befa* the flattering tongue 

That wad beguile my Nanie, O. 

Her face is fair, her heart is true ; 

As spotless as she*s bonie, O ; 
The op'ning gowan,' wat wi' dew, 

Nae purer is than Nanie, O. 

A country lad is my degree, 
An' few there be that ken roe, O ; 

But what care I how few they be, 
I'm welcome ay to Nanie, O. 

My riches a*s my penny-fee, 
An* I maun guide it cannie, O ; 

But warl's gear ne'er troubles me. 
My thoughts are a* — my Nanie, O. 

Our auld guidman delights to view 
His sheep an' kye thrive bonie O ; 

But I'm as blythe that bauds his pleugh. 
An' has nae care but Nanie, O. 

Come weel, come woe, I care na by ; 

I'll tak what Heav'n will sen' me, O : 
Nae ither care in life have I, 

But live, an* love my Nanie, O. 

' Daisy. 
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No. 8. 
Song — Green Grow the Rashes, 

Chor. — Green grow the rashes, O ; 
Green grow the rashes, O ; 
The sweetest hours that e*er I spend. 
Are spent among the lasses, O. 



TTHERE'S nought but care on ev'ry han', 

In every hour that passes, O : 
What signifies the life o' man, 
An* 'twere na for the lasses, O. 



The war'ly race may riches chase. 
An' riches still may fly them, O ; 

An* tho* at last they catch them fast. 
Their hearts can ne*er enjoy them, O. 

But gie me a cannie ' hour at e*en, 

My arms about my dearie, O ; 
An* war*ly cares, an* war*ly men, 

May a* gae tapsalteerie,' O ! 

For you sae douce,3 ye sneer at this ; 

Ye*re nought but senseless asses, O : 
The wisest man the warl* e*er saw. 

He dearly lov'd the lasses, O. 

Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O : 

Her prentice han* she try*d on man. 
An' then she made the lasses, O. 

* Quiet. ' Topsy-turvy. 3 Grave. 
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No. 9. 
Song — ^'Indeed will ly^ qud Findlay. 

** WHA is that at my bower-door ?" 

* Oh wha is it but Findlay ! * 
** Then gae your gate,' ye 'se nae be here : " 

* Indeed maun I,* quo' Findlay, 
** What make ye, sae like a thief? " 

* O come and see,' quo* Findlay ; 

•* Before the mom ye'U work mischief" — 

* Indeed will I,' quo' Findlay. 

" Gif I rise and let you in " — 

* Let me in,' quo' Findlay, 

" Ye'll keep me waukin wi' your din " — 

' Indeed will I,' quo' Findlay, 
*' In my bower if ye should stay " — 

* Let me stay,' quo' Findlay ; 

** I fear ye'll bide till break o' day "— 

* Indeed will I,' quo' Findlay. 

" Here this night if ye remain " — 

* I'll remain,' quo' Findlay ; 

'* I dread ye'll learn the gaite again " — 

* Indeed will I,* quo' Findlay. 

** What may pass within this bower " — 

* Let it pass,' quo' Findlay ; 

" Ye maun conceal till your last hour " — 

* Indeed will I,' quo' Findlay* 

' Go your way. 

a? 
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No. 10. 
The Belles of Maiichline. 

TN Mauchline there dwells six proper young belles, 
The pride of the place and its neighbourhood a* ; 

Their carriage and dress, a stranger would guess, 
In London or Paris, they'd gotten it a\ 

Miss Miller is fine, Miss Markland's divine, 
Miss Smith she has wit, and Miss Betty is braw : 

There's beauty and fortune to get wi' Miss Morton, 
But Armour's the jewel for me o* them a'. 

No. II. 
Song — For a that, 

T^HO' women's minds, like winter winds, 

May shift, and turn, an' a' that. 
The noblest breast adores them maist — 
A consequence I draw that. 

Chor, — For a' that an* a' that. 

And twice as meikle's a' that ; 
The bonie lass that I loe best 
She'll be my ain for a' Ihat. 

Great love I bear to a' the fair. 

Their humble slave, an' a' that ; 
But lordly will, I hold it still 

A mortal sin to thraw ' that. 

' Oppose. 
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But there is ane aboon the lave,' 
Has wit, and sense, an* a' that ; 

A bonie lass, I like her best. 
And wha a crime dare ca' that? 

In rapture sweet this hour we meet, 

Wi' mutual love an* a' that, 
But for how lang the flie may stang,^ 

Let inclination law that. 

Their tricks an' craft hae put me daft,3 
They've taen me in an' a' that ; 

But clear your decks, and — ^here's * The sex I 
I like the jads for a' that. 



% 



No. 12. 

TAe Rantin Dog, the Dad die dt. 

r\ WHA my babie-clouts < will buy ? 
O wha will tent s me when I cry ? 
Wha will kiss me where I lie ? 
'he rantin dog, the daddie o't. 



P 



O wha will own he did the faut ? 
O wha will buy the groanin maut ?^ 
O wha will tell me how to ca't? 
The rantin dog, the daddie o't. 

' Above the rest. ' ' Fit may last.' 3 Beside myself. 

♦ Baby-clothes. 5 Care for. 

6 Refreshments for the nurse and gossips. 
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When I mount the creepie-chair, * 
Wha will sit beside me there? 
Give me Rob, V\\ seek nae mair, 
The rantin dc^, the daddie o't. 

Wha will crack ^ to me my lane ? 
Wha will mak me fidgin fain 3 ? 
Wha will kiss me o'er again ? 
The rantin dog, the daddie o*t. 



4 



No. 13. 
Theniel Menzies' Bonie Mary. 

TN comin by the brig o' Dye, 

At Darlet we a blink * did tarry ; 
As day was dawin ^ in the sky, 
We drank a health to bonie Mary. 



Chor, — Theniel Menzies* bonie Mary, 

Theniel Menzies' bonie Mary, 

Charlie Grigor tint ^ his plaidie, 

Kissin' Theniel's bonie Mary. 

Her een sae bright, her brow sae white. 
Her haffet locks 7 as brown's a berry ; 

And ay they dimpl't wi' a smile, 
. The rosy cheeks o* bonie Mary. 

' The penance-stool in the church. ^ Chat. 

3 Eagerly fond. ^ A moment. 5 Dawning. 

6 Lost. 7 Siddocks. 
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We lap an* danc'd the lee-lang ' day, 
Till piper lads were wae and weary ; 

But Charlie gat the spring * to pay, 
For kissin Theniel's bonie Mary. 



^ 



No. 14. 
Blythe was She. 

Cher, — Blythe, blythe and merry was she, 
Blythe was she but and ben ; 3 
Blythe by the banks of Earn, 
And blythe in Glenturit glen. 

"D Y Oughtertyre grows the aik, 

On Yarrow banks the birken shaw ; ^ 
But Phemie was a bonier lass 
Than braes o' Yarrow ever saw. 

Her looks were like a flow*r in May, 
Her smile was like a simmer morn : 

She tripped by the banks o* Earn, 
As light's a bird upon a thorn. 

Her bonie face it was as meek 

As ony lamb upon a lea ; 
The evening sun was ne*er sae sweet, 

As was the blink o* Phemie's e'e. 

' Live-long. » •' The piper." 

3 About the house. ^ Birchen copse. 
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The Highland hills IVe wandered wide, 
As o*er the Lawlands, I hae been ; 

But Phemie was the blythest lass 
That ever trode the dewy green. 



% 



No, 15. 
jTm Ger Young to Marry Yet. 

Char, — I'm o'er young, I*m o*er young, 
I'm o'er young to marry yet ; 
I'm o'er young, 'twad be a sin 
To tak me frae my mammy yet. 

T AM my mammy's ae bairn,' 

Wi' unco ' folk I weary, sir ; 
And lying in a strange bed, 

I'm fley'd 3 it mak me eerie, sir. 



Hallowmass < is come and gane, 
The nights are lang in winter, sir, 

And you an' I in ae bed, 
In trowth, I dare na venture, sir. 

Fu' loud an' shill the frosty wind 
Blaws thro' the leafless timmer, sir ; 

But if ye come this gate again, 
I'll aulder be gin simmer, sir. 

* Only child. » Strange. 

3 Afraid. « AU Saints' Day. 
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No. i6. 
To the Weavers Gin Ye Go. 

Itf Y heart was ance as blythe and free 

As simmer days were lang ; 
But a bonie, westlin ' weaver lad 
Has gart me change my sang. 

Chor, — To the weaver's gin ye go, fair maids, 
To the weaver's gin ye go ; 
I rede you right, gang ne'er at night, 
To the weaver's gin ye go. 

My mither sent me to the town, 

To warp a plaiden ' wab ; 
But the weary, weary warpin o't 

Has gart me sigh and sab. 

A bonie, westlin weaver lad 

Sat working at his loom ; 
He took my heart as wi' a net, 

In every knot and thrum. 

I sat beside my warpin-wheel, 

And ay I ca'd it roun' 5 
But every shot and every knock, 

My heart it gae a stoun.^ 

The moon was sinking in the west, 

Wi' visage pale and wan. 
As my bonie, westlin weaver lad 

Convo/d me thro* the glen. 

But what was said, or what was done. 

Shame fa' me gin I tell ; 
But Oh I I fear the kintra ^ soon 

Will ken as weel's mysel I 

' From the West. ' Coarse woollen cloth. 

3 Ache. 4 Neighbourhood, 



._ ..-^ 
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No. 17. 
How Long and Dreary is the Ni^ht, 

UOW long and dreary is the night, 

When I am frae my dearie I 
I sleepless lye frae e'en to morn, 
Tho* I were ne'er so weary ! 

When I think on the happy days 

I spent wi' you my dearie : 
And now what lands between us lie, 

How can I be but eerie I 

How slow ye move, ye heavy hours, 

As ye were wae and weary ! 
It was na sae — ye glinted by, 

When I was wi* my dearie ! 



i*. 



No. 18. 



Jumpin John. 

UER daddie forbad, her minnie ' forbad. 

Forbidden she wadna be : 
She wadna trow't,' the browst 3 she brew'd. 
Wad taste sae bitterlie. 

a 

Chor, — The lang lad they ca' Jumpin John 
Beguil'd the bonie lassie. 
The lang lad they ca' Jumpin John 
Beguil'd the bonie lassie. 

* Mammy. * Believe it. ^ Brew. 
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A cow and a cauf, a yowe ' and a hauf. 
And thretty gude shillins and three ; 

A vera gude tocher, a cotter-man's dochter, 
The lass wi' the bonie black e*e. 



No. 19. 
To Daunton Me. 

'T'HE blude-red rose at Yule may blaw, 

The simmer lilies bloom in snaw, 
The frost may freeze the deepest sea ; 
But an auld man shall never daunton me. 

Refrain* — To daunton me, to daunton me, 

An auld man shall never daunton me. 

To daunton me, and me sae young, 
Wi* his fause heart and flatt'ring tongue, 
That is the thing you shall never see, 
For an auld man shall never daunton me. 

For a* his meal and a' his maut. 
For a' his fresh beef and his saut, 
For a* his gold and white monie, 
An auld man shall never daunton me. 

His gear may buy him kye and yowes, 
His gear may buy him glens and knowes ; 
But me he shall not buy nor fee. 
For an auld man shall never daunton me. 

' Sheep. 
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He hirples twa-fauld as he dow/ 
Wi' his teethless gab and his auld held pow, 
And the rain rains down frae his red blear'd e'e ; 
That auld man shall never daunton me. 



4* 



No. 20. 
The Bonze Lad That's Far Awa, 

r\ HOW can I be blythe and glad, 

Or how can I gang brisk and braw, 
When the bonie lad that I lo'e best 
Is o'er the hills and far awa ! 

It's no the frosty winter wind, 
It's no the driving drift and snaw ; 

But ay the tear comes in my e'e, 
To think on him that's far awa. 

My father pat me frae his door, 
My friends they hae disown'd me a' ; 

But I hae ane will tak my part, 
The bonie lad that's far awa. 

A pair o' glooves he bought to me, 
And silken snoods ' he gae me twa ; 

And I will wear them for his sake, 
The bonie lad that's far awa. 



' Shuffles along, bent double, as best he can. 
' Ribands for the hair. 
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O weary Winter soon will pass, 

And Spring will deed ' the birken shaw ; 

And my young babie will be bom, 
And he'll be hame that's far awa. 



No. 21. 

0/ a the Airts ^ the Wind can Blaw. 

C\^ a' the airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly like the west, 
For there the bonie lassie lives, 

The lassie I lo'e best : 
There's wild-woods grow, and rivers row,3 

And mony a hill between : 
But day and night my fancy's flight 

Is ever wi' my Jean. 

I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair : 
I hear her in the tunefu' birds, 

I hear her charm the air : 
There's not a bonie flower that springs 

By fountain, shaw, or green ; 
There's not a bonie bird that sings, 

But minds me o' my Jean. 

' Clothe. * Ways. 3 RqU. 
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No. 22, 
Song'. — O were I on Parnassus Hill. 

Q WERE I on Parnassus hill, 

Or had o' Helicon my fill, 
That I might catch poetic skill, 

To sing how dear I love thee ! 
But Nith maun be my Muses' well. 
My Muse maun be thy bonie sel*, 
On Corsincon I'll glowr ' and spell, 

And write how dear I love thee. 

Then come, sweet Muse, inspire my lay ! 
For a' the lee-lang simmer's day 
I couldna sing, I couldna say. 

How much, how dear, I love thee, 
I see thee dancing o'er the green. 
Thy waist sae jimp,* thy limbs sae clean. 
Thy tempting lips, thy roguish een — 

By Heaven and Earth I love thee ! 

By night, by day, a-field, at hame, 
The thoughts o' thee my breast inflame ; 
And ay I muse and sing thy name — 

I only live to love thee. 
Tho* I were doom'd to wander on. 
Beyond the sea, beyond the sun. 
Till my last weary sand was run ; 

Till then — and then I love thee I 

' Gaze. ' Slim. 



^ 
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No. 23. 
My Bonze Mary. 

C\Oj fetch to me a pint o* wine, 

And fill it in a silver tassie ; ' 
That I may drink before I go, 

A service to my bonie lassie. 
The boat rocks at the pier o' Leith ; 

Fu* loud the wind blaws frae the Ferry, 
The ship rides by the Berwick-law, 

And I maun leave my bonie Mary. 

The trumpets sound, the banners fly, 

The glittering spears are rankM ready ; 
The shouts o' war are heard afar, 

The battle closes deep and bloody ; 
It*s not the roar o' sea or shore, 

Wad mak me langer wish to tarry ; 
Nor shouts o* war that's heard afar — 

It's leaving thee, my bonie Mary I 



^ 



No. 24. 
Young Jockie was the Blythest Lad. 



VOUNG Jockie was the blythest lad. 

In a' our town " or here awa ; 
Fu' blj^he he whistled at the gaud,3 
Fu' lightly danc'd he in the ha' : 

* Cup. » Farm. ' Plough. 
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He roos'd ' my een sae bonie blue, 
He roos'd my waist sae genty sma' ; 

An* ay my heart cam to my mou, 
When ne'er a body heard or saw. 

My Jockie toils upon the plain, 

Thro' wind and weet, thro' frost and snaw ; 
And o'er the lea I leuk fu' fain, 

When Jockie's owsen hameward ca'. 

An' ay the night comes round again, 

When in his arms he taks me a' ; 
An' ay he vows he'll be my ain, 

As lang as he has breath to draw. 



i^ 



No. 2^^ 
Jamie^ come try me. 

Char. — ^Jamie, come try me, 
Jamie, come try me. 
If thou would win my love, 
Jamie, come try me. 

TF thou should ask my love, 

Could I deny thee ? 
If thou would win my love, 
Jamie, come try me ! 

' Prsused. 
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If thou should kiss me, love, 
Wha could espy thee ? 

If thou wad be my love, 
Jamie, come try me I 



« 



No. 26. 



/ Love my Love in Secret. 

MY Sandy gied to me a ring, 

Was a' beset wi' diamonds fine ; 
But I gied him a far better thing, 
I gied my heart in pledge o* his ring. 

Char, — My Sandy 0,.my Sandy O, 
My bonie, bonie Sandy O ; 
Tho* the love that I owe 
To thee I dare na show, 
Yet I love my love in secret, my Sandy O. 

My Sandy brak a piece o' gowd. 

While down his cheeks the saut tears row'd ; 

He took a hauf, and gied it to me, 

And I'll keep it till the hour I die. 



•^ 
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No. 27. 

Sweet Tibbie Dunbar. 

r\ WILT thou go wi' me, sweet Tibbie Dunbar ? 
O wilt thou go wi* me, sweet Tibbie Dunbar ? 
Wilt thou ride on a horse, or be drawn in a car, 
Or walk by m]j side, O sweet Tibbie Dunbar ? 

I care na thy daddie, his lands and his money, 
I care na thy kin, sae high and sae lordly ; 
But say that thou'lt hae me for better or waur, 
And come in thy coatie, sweet Tibbie Dunbar. 



« 



No. 28. 
Ay Waukin O. 

C IMMER'S a pleasant time, 
Flowers of ev'ry colour ; 
The water rins owre the heugh,' 
And I long for my true lover I 
Ay waukin O, 

Waukin still and weary : 
Sleep I can get nane. 
For thinking on my dearie. 

When I sleep I dream, 
When I wauk I'm eerie ; 

Sleep I can get nane, 
For thinking on my dearie. 

» Fall. 
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Lanely night comes on, 
A' the lave ' are sleepin* : 

I think on my bonie lad, 
And I bleer my ecn wi' greetin*.' 



-^ 



No. 29. 



Laddie^ lie near Me. 



T ANG hae we parted been, 

- Laddie, my dearie ; 
Now we are met again, 
Laddie, lie near me. 
Near me, near me, 

Laddie, lie near me ; 

Lang hae I lain my lane,' 

Laddie, lie near me. 

A* that I hae endured, 

Laddie, my dearie^ 
Here in thy arms is cured, — 

Laddie, lie near me. 

* All the rest. ' Weeping. 3 Alone. 
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No. 30. 
yohn Anderson^ my Jo, 

JOHN ANDERSON, my jo, John, 

When we were first acquent ; 
Your locks were like the raven, 

Your bonie brow was brent ; ' 
But now your brow is beld, John, 

Your locks are like the snaw ; 
But blessings on your frosty pow," 

John Anderson, my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither ; 
And mony a cantie 3 day, John, 

WeVe had wi* ane anither : 
Now we maun totter down, John, 

And hand in hand weUl go, 
And sleep th^ither at the foot, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

No. 31. 
My Love, she's but a Lassie yet. 

MY love, she's but a lassie yet, 
My love, she's but a lassie yet ; 
We'll let her stand a year or twa. 
She'll no be hauf sae saucy yet : 

' Smooth. » Head. 3 Merry 
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I rue the day I sought her O ! 
I rue the day I sought her O ! 
Wha gets her need na say he*s woo*d, 
But he may say he has bought her O. 

Come draw a drap o' the best o*t yet. 
Come draw a drap o* the best o't yet ; 

Gae seek for pleasure whare ye will, 
But here I never miss'd it yet : 
We're a* dry wi' drinkin o't, 
We're a' dry wi' drinkin o't ; 

The minister kiss't the fiddler's wife ; 
He could na preach for thinkin o't. 



4r 



No. 32. 



Song. — Tarn Glen, 



MY heart is a breaking, dear Tittie,' 
Some counsel unto me come len', 
To anger them a' is a pity, 
But what will I do wi' Tam Glen ? 

I'm thinking, wi' sic a braw fellow. 
In poortith I might mak a fen' ; ' 

What care I in riches to wallow, 
If I mauna marry Tam Glen I 

' Sistsr. > Shift. 
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There's Lowrie the laird o' Dumeller — 
" Gude day to you " — brute ! he comes ben : 

He brags and he blaws o' his siller, 
But when will he dance like Tarn Glen ! 

My Minnie does constantly deave ' me, 
And bids me beware o* young men ; 

They flatter, she says, to deceive me, 
But wha can think sae o' Tam Glen ! 

My daddie says, gin I'll forsake him. 
He'd gie me gude hunder marks ten ; 

But, if it's ordain'd I maun take him, 
O wha will I get but Tam Glen ! 

Yestreen at the Valentine's dealing, 

My heart to my mou gied a sten ; ' 
For thrice I drew ane without failing, ' 

And thrice it was written ** Tam Glen " I 

The last Halloween I was waukin 3 

My droukit sark-sleeve,* as ye ken, 
His likeness came up the house staukin. 

And the very grey breeks o' Tam Glen ! 

Come, counsel, dear Tittie, don't tarry ; 

I'll gie ye my bonie black hen, 
Gif ye will advise me to marry 

The lad I lo'e dearly, Tam Glen. 

' Deafen, overwhelm (with admonitions). 
* Jump. 3 Watching. * Wet shirt-sleeve. 
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No. 33. 



The Laddie's Dear Sel\ 



'THERE'S a youth in this city, it were a great pity 

That he from our lasses should wander awa* ; 
For he*s bonie and braw, weel-favor*d witha', 
An* his hair has a natural buckle ' an* a. 

His coat is the hue o' his bonnet sae blue, 
His fecket ' is white as the new-driven snaw ; 

His hose they are blae,^ and his shoon like the slae, 
And his clear siller buckles, they dazzle us a*. 

For beauty and fortune the laddie's been courtin ; 

Weel-featur'd, weel-tocher*d,* weel-mounted an* braw ; 
But chiefly the siller that gars him gang till her, 

The penny's the jewel that beautifies a'. 

There's Meg wi' the mailen ^ that fain wad a haen him. 
And Susie, wha's daddie was laird o' the Ha' ; 

There's lang-tocher'd Nancy maist fetters his fancy, 
But the laddie's dear sel', he lo'es dearest of a'. 

' Curl. ' An under-vest. ^ Purple. 

* Dowered. 5 Farm. 
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No. 34. 
Whistle o'er the Lave o't. 

piRST when Maggie was my care, 
Heav'n, I thought, was in her air. 
Now we're married — speir ' nae mair. 

But whistle o'er the lave ' o't ! 
Meg was m^ek, and Meg was mild, 
Sweet and harmless as a child — 
Wiser men than me's beguilM ; 

Whistle o'er the lave o't I 

How we live, my Meg and me, 
How we love, and how we gree, 
I care na by how few may see — 

Whistle o'er the lave o't I 
Wha I wish were maggot's meat, 
Dish'd up in her winding-sheet, 
I could write — but Meg may see't — 

Whistle o'er the lave o't I 



^ 



No. 3S. 
/ Gaed a Waefu Gate Yestreen^ 

T GAED a waefu' gate yestreen, 
A gate I fear I'll dearly rue ; 
I gat my death frae twa sweet een, 
Twa lovely een o' bonie blue. 

' Ask. ' Rest. 
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*Twas not her golden ringlets bright, 
Her lips, like roses wat wi' dew, 

Her heaving bosom, lily-white — 
It was her een sae bonie blue. 

She talked, she smil'd, my heart she wyl'd ; 

She charm'd my soul I wist na how ; 
And ay the stound,' the deadly wound. 

Cam frae her een sae bonie blue. 
But *' spare to speak, and spare to speed ; " 

She'll aiblins ' listen to my vow : 
Should she refuse, I'll lay my dead 

To her twa een sae bonie blue. 



9. 

No. 36. 
To Mary in Heaven. 

TPHOU ling'ring star, with lessening ray, 

That lov'st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher'st in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O Mary I dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

That sacred hour can I forget. 

Can I forget the hallow'd grove. 
Where, by the winding Ayr, we met, 

To live one day of parting love ! 

' Pain. ' Maybe. 
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Eternity can not efface 

Those records dear of transports past, 
Thy image at our last embrace. 

Ah I little thought we 'twas our last I 



« 



Ayr, gurgling, kiss'd his pebbled shore, / 

0*erhung with wild-woods, thickening green 
The fragrant birch and hawthorn hoar, ' 

'Twin'd amorous round the raptur*d scene : • 

The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, i 

The birds sang love on every spray ; 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west, ' 

Proclaim'd the speed of wingM day. 

Still o'er these scenes my mem'ry wakes. 

And fondly broods with miser-care ; > 

Time but th' impression stronger makes, < 

As streams their channels deeper wear 
My Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 



im 



No. 37. 

TAe Gowden Locks of Anna. 

VESTREEN I had a pint o' wine, 

A place where body saw na ; 
Yestreen lay on this breast o' mine 
The gowden locks of Anna. 
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The hungry Jew in wilderness, 

Rejoicing o'er his manna, 
Was naething to my hiney bliss 

Upon the lips of Anna. 



Ye monarchs, take the East and West, 

Frae Indus to Savannah ; 
Gie me, within my straining grasp. 

The melting form of Anna : 



There 111 despise Imperial charms, 
An Empress or Sultana, 

While dying raptures, in her arms, 
I give and take wi' Anna ! 



Awa, thou flaunting God of Day ! 

Awa, thou pale Diana I 
Ilk Star, gae hide thy twinkling ray. 

When I'm to meet my Anna t 



Come, in thy raven plumage. Night, 
(Sun, Moon, and Stars, withdrawn a' ;) 

And bring an angel-pen to write 
My transports with my Anna 1 



POSTSCRIPT. 



The Kirk an' State may join an' tell. 
To do sic things I maunna : 

The Kirk an' State may gae to h — , 
And 111 gae to my Anna. 
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She is the sunshine o* my e*e, 

To live but ' her I canna ; 
Had I on earth but wishes three, 

The first should be my Anna. 



^ 



No. 38. 
Song — Out over the Forth. 

QUT over the Forth, I look to the north ; 

But what is the north and its Highlands to me ? 
The south nor the east gie ease to my breast, 
The far foreign land, or the wide rolling sea. 

But I look to the west when I gae to rest, 
That happy my dreams and my slumbers may be ; 

For far in the west lives he I loe best, 
The man that is dear to my babie and me. 

No. 39. 
The Banks 6 Doon. 

VE flowery banks o' bonie Doon, 
How can ye blume sae fair ? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds. 
And I sae fu' o' care I 

' Without. 
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Thou*ll break my heart, thou bonie bird. 
That sings upon the bough ; 

Thou minds me o* the happy days 
When my fause Luve was true. 

Thou*ll break my heart, thou bonie bird, 
That sings beside thy mate ; 

For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 
And vfr^ist na o' my fate. 

Aft hae I rov'd by bonie Doon, 
To see the woodbine twine ; 

And ilka bird sang o' its Luve, 
And sae did I o' mine. 

Wi* lightsome heart I pu'd a rose, 

Upon its thorny tree ; 
But my fause Luver staw ' my rose, 

And left the thorn wi' me. 



^ 



No. 40. 

TAe Banks d Doon. 

ANOTHER VERSION. 

"Y^E banks and braes o* bonie Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae weary fu* o* care I 

' Stole. 
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Thou^ll break my heart, thou warbling bird, 
That wantons thro* the flowering thorn : 

Thou minds me o' departed joys, 
Departed never to return. 

Aft hae I rov'd by bonie Doon, 

To see the rose and woodbine twine ; 
And ilka bird sang o' its Luve, 

And fondly sae did I o* mine ; 
Wi' lightsome heart I pu'd a rose, 

Fu* sweet upon its thorny tree 1 
And my fause Luver staw my rose, 

But ah ! he left the thorn wi' me. 



« 



No. 41. 

W/iat can a Young Lassie do wi an 

Auld Man. 

'WTHAT can a young lassie, what shall a young lassie, 

What can a young lassie do wi' an auld man ? 
Bad luck on the penny that tempted my minnie 
To sell her puir Jenny for siller an* Ian' ! 

He's always compleenin frae momin to eenin, 
He boasts ' and he hirples ' the weary day lang ; 

He's doylt 3 and he's dodn/ his blude it is frozen, — 
O dreary's the night wi' a crazy auld man ! 

' Coughs. * Halts. 

3 Confused. ^ Stupid. 



- .•jj' 
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He hums and he hankers, he frets and he cankers, 
I never can please him do a' that I can ; 

He's peevish an* jealous o' a* the young fellows, — 
O dool ' on the day I met wi' an auld man ! 

My auld auntie Katie upon me taks pity, 
1*11 do my endeavour to follow her plan ; 

I'll cross him an' wrack him, until I heartbreak him. 
And then his auld brass 'ill buy me a new pan. 



No. 42. 
The Gallant Weaver. 

"WTHERE Cart rins rowin to the sea, 

By mony a flower and spreading tree, 
There lives a lad, the lad for me, 

He is a gallant Weaver. 
O I had wooers aught or nine. 
They gied me rings and ribbons fine ; 
And I was fear'd my heart wad tine,' 

And I gied it to the Weaver. 

My daddie sign'd my tocher-band,3 
To gie the lad that has the land. 
But to my heart I'll add my hand, 

And give it to the Weaver. 
-While birds rejoice in leafy bowers, 
While bees delight in opening flowers. 
While corn grows green in summer showers, 

I love my gallant Weaver. 

Woe. ' Be lost. 3 Marriage setdement. 
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No. 43. 
O for Ane an' Twenty^ Tarn. 

Chor. — An' O for ane an' twenty, Tam ! 

And hey, sweet ane an' twenty, Tam 1 
I'll learn my kin a rattlin sang, 
An* I saw ane an' twenty, Tam. 



TPHEY snool ' me sair, and baud ' me down, 

An' gar 3 me look like bluntie,^ Tam ; 
But three short years will soon wheel roun', 
An' then comes ane an' twenty, Tam. 



A gliebs o* Ian', a claut ^ o' geari 

Was left me by my Auntie, Tam ; 
At kith or kin I need na spier,? 

An* I saw ane an' twenty, Tam. 

They'll hae me wed a wealthy coof,^ 

Tho' I mysel' hae plenty, Tam ; 
But, hear'st thou, laddie I there's my loof,^ 

I'm thine at ane an' twenty, Tam. 

' Snub. ' Hold. 3 Make. 4 A cowed person. 

5 A portion. ^ Hoard. ? Consult. 8 Blockhead. 

9 Palm of the hand. 



t 
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No. 44. 



Sweet A/ton. 

pLOW gently, sweet Afton ! among thy green braes, 

Flow gently, 1*11 sing thee a song in thy praise ; 
My Mary's asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 



Thou stock dove whose echo resounds thro' the glen. 
Ye wild whistling blackbirds, in yon thorny den. 
Thou green crested lapwing thy screaming forbear, 
I charge you, disturb not my slumbering Fair. 

How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighbouring hills, 
Far mark'd with the courses of clear, winding rills ; 
There daily I wander as noon rises high, 
My flocks and my Mary's sweet cot in my eye. 

How pleasant thy banks and green vallies below. 
Where, wild in the woodlands, the primroses blow ; 
There oft, as mild Ev'ning weeps over the lea. 
The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 

Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides. 
And winds by the cot where my Mary resides ; 
How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave. 
As, gathering sweet flowerets, she stems thy clear wave. 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, amang thy green braes, 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays ; 
My Mary's asleep by thy murmuring stream. 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 
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No. 45. 
The Dearest the Quorum. 

r\ MAY, thy morn was ne'er sae sweet 

As the mirk night o* December ! 
For sparkling was the rosy wine. 

And private was the chamber : 
And dear was she I dare na name, 

But I will ay remember : 
And dear was she I dare na name, 

But I will ay remember. 

And here's to them that, like oursel, 

Can push about the jorum 1 
And here's to them that wish us weel, 

May a' that's gude watch o'er 'em ! 
And here's to them we dare na tell, 

The dearest o' the quorum ! 
And here's to them we dare na tell, 

The dearest o' the quorum ! 




No. 46. 

Parting Song to Clarinda. 

A E fond kiss, and then we sever ; 
Ae farewell, and then forever I 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 



< 
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Who shall say that Fortune grieves him, 
While the star of hope she leaves him ? 
Me, nae cheerful twinkle lights me ; 
Dark despair around benights me. 

Ill ne'er blame my partial fancy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy ; 
But to see her was to love her ; 
Love but her, and love for ever. 
Had we never lov'd sae kindly, 
Had we never lov'd sae blindly. 
Never met — or never parted. 
We had ne*er been broken-hearted. 

Fare-thee-weel, thou first and fairest 1 

Fare-thee-weel, thou best and dearest I 

Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, Enjoyment, Love and Pleasure ! 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever t 

Ae farewell, alas, for ever ! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee. 

Warring sighs and groans Fll wage thee. 



V 



"^Ifk 



No. 47. 
O can ye Labor Lea f ^ 

Chor, — O can ye labor lea, young man, 
O can ye labor lea ? 
It's fee nor bountith shall us twine ' 
Gin ye can labor lea. 

' Grass land. ^ Part. 
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T FEE*D a man at Michaelmas, 

Wi* airle ' pennies three ; 
But a' the faut I had to him, 
He could na labor lea. 



O clappin*s gude in Febarwar, 
An' kissin's sweet in May ; 

What signifies a young man's love 
An' it does na last for ay ! 

O kissin is the key o' luve, 
And clappin is the lock ; 

An* makin o's the best thing yet, 
That e'er a young thing gat. 



^ 



No. 48. 
The Country Lass. 

TN simmer, when the hay was mawn, 
And com wav'd green in ilka field, 
While claver * blooms white o'er the lea 

And roses blaw in ilka bield,^ 
Blythe Bessie in the milking shiel,^ 

Says — 111 be wed, come o't what will 
Out spake a dame in wrinkled eild — s 

O' gude advisement comes nae ill. 

' " Bounty.** = Clover. 

3 Sheltered spot * Shed. 5 Age. 
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It's ye hae wooers mony ane* 

And lassie, ye*re but young ye ken ; 
Then wait a wee, and cannie wale ' 

A routhie butt, a routhie ben ; ' 
There's Johnie o' the Buskie-glen, 

Fu* is his barn, fu* is his byre ; 
Tak this frae me, my bonie hen, 

It's plenty beets 3 the luver*s fire. 



For Johnie o' the Buskie-glen, 

I dinna care a single fiie ; 
He lo'es sae weel his craps and kye, 

He has nae love to spare for me ; 
But blythe's the blink o' Robie's e'e, 

And weel I wat he lo*es me dear : 
Ae blink o' him I wad na gie 

For Buskie-glen and a' his gear. 



O thoughtless lassie, life's a faught ; 

The canniest gate, the strife is sair ; 
But ay fu'-han't is fechtin best,* 

A hungry care's an unco care : 
But some will spend and some will spare, 

An' wilfu' folk maun hae their will ; 
Syne as ye brew, my maiden fair, 

Keep mind that ye maun drink the yill.s 



O gear will buy me rigs o' land, 
And gear will buy me sheep and kye ; 

But the tender heart o' leesome ^ loove, 
The gowd and siller canna buy ; 



' Choose. ^ A house well provided both outside and in. 

3 Sustains. * He fights best who fights full-handed. 
5 Ale. 6 Pleasant. 
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We may be poor — Robie and I — 

Light is the burden luve lays on ; 
Content and loove brings peace and joy — 

What mair hae (Queens upon a throne ? 



# 



No. 49. 



Bonte Lesley. 



/^ SAW ye bonie Lesley, 

As she gaed o'er the Border ? 
She*s gane, like Alexander, 
To spread her conquests farther. 



To see her is to love her, 
And love but her for ever ; 

For Nature made her what she is, 
And never made anither I 



Thou art a queen, fair Lesley, 
Thy subjects, we before thee ; 

Thou art divine, fair Lesley, 
The hearts o' men adore thee. 
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The waild's wrack we share o't ; 
The warstle ' and the care o't, 
Wi' he. I'll Uythely bear it, 
And think my lot divine. 
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But oh ! fell Death's untimely frost, 

That nipt my Flower sae early ! 
Now green's the sod, and cauld's the clay, 

That wraps my Highland Mary ! 

O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 

I aft hae kiss'd sae fondly ! 
And clos'd for ay the sparkling glance, 

That dwalt on me sae kindly ! 
And mouldering now in silent dust, 

That heart that lo'ed me dearly ! 
But still within my bosom's core 

Shall live my Highland Mary. 



4; 



No. S3. 
Auld Rob Morris. 

^HERE'S Auld Rob Morris that wons ' in yon glen. 
He's the King o' gude fellows, and wale * o' auld men ; 
He has gowd in his coffers, he has owsen and kine. 
And ae bonie lassie, his dautie ^ and mine. 

She's fresh as the morning, the fairest in May ; 
She's sweet as the ev'ning amang the new hay ; 
As blythe and as artless as the lambs on the lea. 
And dear to my heart as the light to my e'e. 

But oh 1 she's an Heiress, auld Robin's a laird, 
And my daddie has nought but a cot-house and yard ; 
A wboer like me maunna hope to come speed. 
The wounds I must hide that will soon be my dead. 

' Dwells. ^ Choice. 3 Darling. 
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The day comes to me, but delight brings me nane 
The night comes to me, but my rest it is gane ; 
I wander my lane like a night-troubled ghaist. 
And I sigh as my heart it wad burst in my breast. 

had she but been of a lower degree, 

1 then might hae hopM she wad smil'd upon me ! 
O how. past descriving had then been my bliss, 
As now my distraction nae words can express. 

No. 54. 
Duncan Gray. 

J^UNCAN GRAY cam' here to woo, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't, 
On blythe Yule-night when we were fou,* 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 
Maggie coost ' her head fu' high, 

Look'd asklent 3 and unco skeigh,^ 
Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh ; ^ 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

Duncan fleech'd ^ and Duncan pray'd ; 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't ; 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa craig, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't : 
Duncan sigh'd baith out and in, 
Grat f his e'en baith bleer't » an' blin', 
Spak o' lowpin o'er a linn ; ^ 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

' Tipsy. « Cast 3 Sideways. * Proud. S Aside. 
6 Flattered. 7 Cried. » Red and inflamed. » Waterfall. 
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Time and Chance are but a tide, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't : 
Slighted love is sair to bide, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't : 
Shall I like a fool quoth he, 
For a haughty hizzie ' die ? 
She may gae to — France for me ! 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 



How it comes, let doctors tell. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't ; 
Meg grew sick, as he grew hale, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't : 
Something in her bosom wrings. 
For relief a sigh she brings : 
And oh I her een they spak sic things I 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 



Duncan was a lad o' grace. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't -5 
Maggie's was a piteous case. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't : 
Duncan could na be her death, 
Swelling pity smoor'd * his wrath ; 
Now they're crouse 3 and canty * baith. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

' Jade. * Quenched. 3 Brisk. ♦ Merry. 



^ 
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No. 55. 



O Poortith Cauld. 



r\ POORTITH * cauld, and restless love, 

Ye wrack my peace between ye ; 
Yet poortith a' I could forgive, 
An* 'twere na for my Jeanie. 

Chor. — O why should Fate sic pleasure have, 
life's dearest bands untwining ? 
Or why sae sweet a flower as love 
Depend on Fortune's shining ? 

The warld's wealth, when I think on, 

It's pride and a' the lave o't ; ' 
O fie on silly coward man, 

That he should be the slave o't ! 

Her e'en, sae bonie blue, betray 

How she repays my passion ; 
But prudence is her o'erword 3 ay. 

She talks o' rank and fashion. 

O wha can prudence think upon. 

And sic a lassie by him ? 
O wha can prudence think upon, 

And sae in love as I am ? 

How blest the simple cotter's fate I 

He woo's his artless dearie ; 
The silly bogles,^ wealth and state. 

Can never make him eerie. 

' Poverty. ^ Rest of it. 3 xhe burden of her talk. < Bugbears. 
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No. 56. 

Galla Water. 

"D RAW, braw lads on Yarrow -braes, 

They rove amang the blooming heather ; 
But Yarrow braes, nor Ettrick shaws 
Can match the lads o' Galla Water. 

But there is ane, a secret ane, 

Aboon them a* I loe him better ; 
And I'll be his, and he*ll be mine, 

The bonie lad o' Galla Water. 

Altho* his daddie was nae laird, 

And tho' I hae na meikle tocher,* 
Yet rich in kindest, truest love, 

Well tent » our flocks by Galla Water. 

It ne'er was wealth, it ne'er was wealth, 
That coft 3 contentment, peace, or pleasure : 

The bands and bliss o' mutual love, 
O that's the chiefest warld's treasure. 

No. 57. 
Wandering Willie. 



TJ ERE awa, there awa, wandering Willie, 
Here awa, there awa, baud awa hame ; 
Come to my bosom, my ain only dearie. 
Tell me thou bring'st me my Willie the same. 

' Dower. ' Watch. 3 Purchased. 
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Winter winds blew loud and cauld at our parting, 
Fears for my Willie brought tears to my e'e, 

Welcome now Simmer, and welcome my Willie, 
The Simmer to Nature, my Willie to me. 

Rest, ye wild storms, in the cave of your slumbers, 

How your dread howling a lover alarms ! 
Wauken, ye breezes, row gently, ye billows. 

And waft my dear laddie ance mair to my arms. 
But oh ! if he's faithless, and minds na his Nannie, 

Flow still between us, thou wide roaring main ! 
May I never see it, may I never trow it. 

But, dying, believe that my Willie's my ain. 



4 



No. s^' 
Open the Door to Me^ Oh, 

H, open the door, some pity to show. 
Oh, open the door to me, oh, 
Tho' thou hast been false, I'll ever prove true. 
Oh, open the door to me, oh. 



O 



Cauld is the blast upon my pale cheek. 

But caulder thy love for me, oh : 
The frost that freezes the life at my heart 

Is nought to my pains frae thee, oh. 

The wan Moon is setting behind the white wave, 

And Time is setting with me, oh : 
False friends, false love, farewell ! for mair 

I'll ne'er trouble them, nor thee, oh. 
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She has open'd the door, she has open'd it wide, 
She sees the pale corse on the plain, oh : 

" My true love !'' she cried, and sank down by his side, 
Never to rise again, oh. 



^ 



No. S9- 
Meg the Mill. 

r\ KEN ye what Meg o* the Mill has gotten. 

An' ken ye what Meg o* the Mill has gotten ? 
She's gotten a coof * wi' a claute ' o' siller. 
And broken the heart o' the barley Miller. 

The Miller was strappin, the Miller was ruddy ; 
A heart like a lord, and a hue like a lady ; 
The laird was a widdifu',3 bleerit knurl ; ♦ 
She's left the gude fellow, and taen the churl. 

The Miller he hecht ^ her a heart leal and loving, 
The laird did address her wi' matter mair moving, 
A fine pacing horse wi' a clear chained bridle, 
A whip by her side, and a bonie side-saddle. 

O wae on the siller, it is sae prevailin'. 
And wae on the love that is fixed on a mailen I ^ 
A tocher's nae word in a true lover's pari. 
But gie me my love, and a fig for the warl ! 

* Blockhead.' =* Hoard. 3 Twisted. 

^ Dwarf. 5 Promised. ^ Farm. 
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No. 60. 
Meg d the Mill. 

ANOTHER VERSION. 

r\ KEN ye what Meg o' the Mill has gotten, 

An' ken ye what Meg o' the Mill has gotten ? 
A bran new naig wi' the tail o' a rottan,' 
And that's what Meg o' the Mill has gotten. 

O ken ye what Meg o' the Mill loes dearly, 
An' ken ye what Meg o' the Mill loes dearly ? 
A dram o' gude strunt =* in a morning early, 
And that's what Meg o' the Mill loes dearly. 

O ken ye how Meg o' the Mill was married, 
An' ken ye how Meg o' the Mill was married ? 
The priest he was oxter'd,3 the dark he was carried, 
And that's how Meg o' the Mill was married. 

O ken ye how Meg o' the Mill was bedded. 
An' ken ye how Meg o' the Mill was bedded ? 
The groom gat sae fu', he fell awald * beside it| 
And that's how Meg o' the Mill was bedded. 

No. 61. 
were my Love yon Lilac Fair. 

r\ WERE my love yon Lilac fair, 

Wi' purple blossoms to the Spring, 
And I, a bird to shelter there, 
When wearied on my little wing I 

' A rat. ^ Strong liquor. 

3 Held up at each arm-pit. ^ Helpless. 
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How I wad mourn when it was torn 
By Autumn wild, and Winter rude I 

But I wad sing on wanton wing, 
When youthfu' May its bloom renewM. 

« 

O gin my love were yon red rose, 

That grows upon the castle wa' ; 
And I mysel a drap o' dew, 

Into her bonie breast to fa' ! 
O there, beyond expression blest, 

I*d feast on beauty a* the night ; 
Seal'd on her silk-saft faulds to rest, 

Till fley d ' awa by Phoebus' light I 



4* 



No. 62. 
Whistle ait Pll come to You^ my Lad. 

Chor, — O whistle an' I'll come to ye, my lad, 
O whistle an' I'll come to ye, my lad, 
Tho' father an' mother an' a' should gae mad, 
O whistle an* I'll come to ye, my lad. 

"D UT warily tent ' when ye come to court me, 

And come nae unless the back-yett be a-jee ; 3 
Syne up the back-style,^ and let naebody see. 
And come as ye were na comin to me. 

' Frighted. ' Take heed. 3 Ajar. < Back approach. 






.^ I 
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At kirk, or at market, whene'er ye meet me, 
Gang by me as tho' that ye car'd na* a flie ; 
But steal me a blink o' your bonie black e'e, 
Yet look as ye were na lookin to me. 



Ay vow and protest that ye care na for me, 
And whyles ye may lightly ' my beauty a wee ; 
But court na anither tho' jokin ye be, 
For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me. 



No. 63. 

Dainty Davie. 

MOW rosy May comes in wi* flowers, 

To deck her gay, green-spreading bowers ; 
And now comes in the happy hours, 
To wander wi* my Davie. 

Chor, — Meet me on the warlock knowe,* 
Dainty Davie, Dainty Davie ; 
There I'll spend the day wi' you. 
My ain dear Dainty Davie. 



The crystal waters round us fa', 
The merry birds are lovers a', 
The scented breezes round us blaw, 
A wandering wi' my Davie. 

' Disparage. ' Wixard's knoll. 
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As purple morning starts the hare, 
To steal upon her early fare, 
Then thro* the dews I will repair, 
To meet my faithfu' Davie. 

When day, expiring in the west, 
The curtain draws o* Nature's rest, 
I'll flee to his arms I loe the best. 
And that's my ain dear Davie. 



^ 



No. 64. 
A Redy Red Rose. 

M Y Luve is like a red, red rose, 

That's newly sprung in June 
My Luve is like the melodie, 
That's sweetly play*d in tune. 

As fair art thou, my bonie lass, 

So deep in luve am I ; 
And I will luve thee still, my Dear, 

Till a' the seas gang dry. 

Till a' the seas gang dry, my Dear, 
And the rock melt wi' the sun ; 

And I will luve thee still, my Dear, 
While the sands o' life shall run. 

And fare-thee-well, my only Luve ! 

And fare-thee-well, a while ! 
And I will come again, my Luve, 

Tho' 'twere ten thousand mile I 
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No. 65. 
It was cH for our Rightfu King, 

TT was a* for our rightfu' King 

We left fair Scotland's strand ; 
It was a' for our rightfu' King 

We e'er saw Irish land, my dear, 

We e'er saw Irish land. 



Now a' is done that men can do, 

And a' is done in vain ; 
My Love and Native Land fareweel, 

For I maun cross the main, my dear. 

For I maun cross the main. 

He tum'd him right and round about, 

Upon the Irish shore ; 
And gae his bridle reins a shake, 

With adieu for evermore, my dear, 

And adieu for evermore. 

The soger frae the wars returns. 

The sailor frae the main.; 
But I hae parted frae my love, 

Never to meet again, my dear. 

Never to meet again. 

When day is gane, and night is come. 

And a' folk bound to sleep ; 
I think on him that's far awa, 

The lee-lang * night and weep, my dear, 

The lee-lang night and weep. 

* Live-long. 
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No. 66. 
Co! the Yowes ^ to the Knowes.^ 

Chor, — Ca' the yowes to the knowes, 

Ca* them where the heather grows, 
Ca* them where the burnie rowes,3 
My bonie Dearie. 

TJ ARK the mavis' * evening sang, 

Sounding CIouden*s woods amang ; 
Then a-faulding let us gang. 
My bonie Dearie. 

We'll gae down by Clouden side, 
Thro* the hazels, spreading wide 
O'er the waves that sweetly glide 
To the moon sae clearly. 

Yonder Clouden's silent towers, 
Where, at moonshine's midnight hours. 
O'er the dewy bending flowers. 
Fairies dance sae cheery. 

Ghaist nor bogle shalt thou fear, 
Thou'rt to Love and Heav'n sae dear 
Nocht of ill may come thee near, 
My bonie Dearie. 

Fair and lovely as thou art, 
Thou hast stown s my very heart ; 
I can die — but canna part, 
My bonie Dearie. 

' Ewes. ^ Green hillocks. 

3 Flows. * Thrash. 5 Stolen. 
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No. 67. 
Lassie wi the LinUwktie ^ Locks, 

Chor, — Lassie wi* the lint-white locks, 
Bonie lassie, artless lassie. 
Wilt thou wi* me tent the flocks. 
Wilt thou be my Dearie, O. 

MOW Nature deeds' the flowery lea. 

And a* is young and sweet like thee, 
O wilt thou share its joys wi* me, 
And say thou*lt be ray Dearie, O. 

The primrose bank, the wimpling 3 burn. 
The cuckoo on the milk-white thorn, 
The wanton lambs at early mom. 
Shall welcome thee, my Dearie, O. 

And when the welcome simmer shower 
Has cheer*d ilk drooping little flower, 
We*ll to the breathing woodbine-bower. 
At sultry noon, my Dearie, O. 

When Cynthia lights, wi* silver ray. 
The weary shearer's * hameward way, 
Thro* yellow waving fields we*ll stray. 
And talk o* love, my Dearie, O. 

And when the howling wintry blast 
Disturbs my Lassie*s midnight rest, 
Enclasped to my faithfii* breast, 
1*11 comfort thee, my Dearie, O. 

» Flaxen. » Clothes. 

3 Softly flowing. ^ Reaper, 
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No. 68. 
My Nantes Awa. 

MOW in her green mantle blythe Nature arrays, 

And listens the lambkins that bleat o'er her braes, 
While birds warble welcomes in ilka green shaw ; ' 
But to me it*s delightless — my Nanie's awa. 

The snawdrap and primrose our woodlands adorn, 
And violets bathe in the weet o' the mom ; 
They pain my sad bosom, sae sweetly they blaw. 
They mind me o' Nanie, — and Nanie's awa. 

Thou lav'rock that springs frae the dews of the lawn, 
The shepherd to warn o' the grey-breaking dawn, 
And thou mellow mavis that hails the night-fa', 
Give over for pity — my Nanie*s awa. 

Come Autumn, sae pensive, in yellow and grey. 
And soothe me wi* tidings o* Nature's decay : 
The dark, dreary Winter, and wild-driving snaw 
Alane can delight me — now Nanie's awa. 

* Grove 



i^ 
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No. 69. 
For the Sake d Somebody. 

MYheart issair — I dare na tell, 

My heart is sair for Somebody ; 
I could wake a winter night 
For the sake o* Somebody, 
O-hon ! for Somebody ! 
O-hey ! for Somebody I 
I could range the warld around, 
For the sake o* Somebody. 

Ye Powers that smile on virtuous love, 

O, sweetly smile on Somebody ! 
Frae ilka danger keep him free, 
And send me safe my Somebody ! 
O-hon ! for Somebody ! 
O-hey ! for Somebody I 
I wad do — what wad I not ? 
For the sake o* Somebody. 



^ 



No. 70. 
O Steer her up, ati hand her gaun. 

r\ STEER ' her up, an* haud her gaun,* 

Her mither's at the mill, jo ; 
An' gin she winna tak a man, 
E'en let her tak her will, jo. 

^ Stir, rouse. ' Keep her engaged. 
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First shore ' her wi' a gentle kiss, 

And ca' anither gill, jo ; 
An* gin she tak the thing amiss, 

E*en let her flyte ' her fill, jo. 

O steer her up, an' be na blate,^ 

An' gin she tak it ill, jo. 
Then leave the lassie till her fate. 

And time nae langer spill, jo : 
Ne'er break your heart for ae rebute,^ 

But think upon it still, jo. 
That gin the lassie winna do't, 

Ye'U find anither will, jo. 



^ 



No. 71. 



The Lass Ecclefechan. 



/^AT ye me, O gat ye me, 

O gat ye me wi' naething ? 
Rock 5 an reel, and spinning wheel, 

A mickle quarter bason : 
Bye attour,* my Gutcher 7 has 

A heich house and a laich ane, 
A' for bye my bonie sel. 

The toss ^ o' Ecclefechan. 

' Entice. « Scold. 3 Backward. * Rebuff 

5 Distaff. 6 More than that. 7 Grandsire. b Toast. 
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baud your tongue now, Lucky Lang, 

baud your tongue and jauner ; ' 

1 held the gate ' till you I met , 

Syne I began to wander : 
I tint my whistle and my sang, 

1 tint my peace and pleasure ; 

But your green graff,^ now Lucky Lang, 
Wad airt * me to my treasure. 



<*5 



No. 72. 
O Let Me in this Ae Night. 

C\ LASSIE, are ye sleepin yet, 

Or are ye waukin, I wad wit ? 
For Love has bound me band an' fit, 
And I would fain be in, jo. 

Chor. — O let me in this ae night. 
This ae, ae, ae night ; 
O let me in this ae night, 
I'll no come back again, jo ! 

O hearst thou not the wind an' weet ? 
Nae star blinks thro' the driving sleet ; 
Tak pity on my weary feet. 
And shield me frae the rain, jo. 

The bitter blast that round me blaws. 
Unheeded howls, unheeded fa's ; 
The cauldness o' thy heart's the cause 
Of a' my care and pine, jo. 

Idle talk. ' Kept the straight road. ^ Grave. ^ Guide* 
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No. 73. 

HER ANSWER. 

(^ TELL me na o' wind an' rain, 

Upbraid na me wi' cauld disdain, 
Gae back the gale ye cam again, 
I winna let ye in, jo. 

Chor, — I tell you now this ae night, 
This ae, ae, ae night. 
And a nee for a' this ae night, 
I winna let ye in, jo. 

The snellest " blast, at mirkest hours. 
That round the pathless wand'rer pours 
Is nocht to what poor she endures, 
That's trusted faithless man, jo. 

The sweetest flower that deck'd the mead. 
Now trodden like the vilest weed — 
Let simple maid the lesson read 
The weird' may be her ain, jo. 

The bird that charm'd his summer day 
Is now the cruel Fowler's prey ; 
Let witless, trusting, Woman say 
How aft her fate's the same, jo I 

' Keenest. ' Fate. 
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No. 74. 

ril ay cd in by Yon Town, 

Ckor, — I'll ay ca' in by yon town,' 

And by yon garden-green again ; 
1*11 ay ca' in by yon town, 
And see my bonie Jean again. 

HTHERE'S nane shall ken, there's nane can guess 

What brings me back the gate again, 
But she, my fairest faithfu' lass, 
And stow'nlins ' we sail meet again. 

Shell wander by the aiken tree, 
When trystin. time draws near again ; 

And when her lovely form I see, 
O haith ! she's doubly dear again. 



^ 



No. 75- 
The Car din dt^ the Spinnin dt. 

T COFT a stane o' haslock woo,3 
To mak a wab * to Johnie, o't ; 
For Johnie is my only jo, 
I loe him best of onie yet. 

Chor, — The cardin o't, the spinnin o't. 

The warpin o't, the winnin o't ; 
When ilka ell cost me a groat, 
The tailor staw the lynin o't. 

' House, hamlet, or steading. ' By stealth. 

3 Soft wool from the throat of the sheep. ^ Web. 
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For tho* his locks be lyart grey,' 
And tho* his brow be beld ' abune 

Yet I hae seen him on a day, 
The pride of a* the parishen. 



* 



No. 76. 



The Cooper Cuddy. 



Ckor, — We'll hide the cooper behint the door, 
Behint the door, behint the door, 
We'll hide the Cooper behint the door. 
And cover him under a mawn,3 O. 



HTHE Cooper o' Cuddy came here awa. 

He ca'd the girrs * out o'er us a' ; 
An' our gudewife has gotten a ca'. 
That's anger'd the silly gudeman O. 



He sought them out, he sought them in, 
Wi' deil hae her ! an' deil hae him ! 
But the body he was sae doited and blin, 
He wist na where he was gaun O. 

They cooper'd at e'en, they cooper'd at mom. 
Till our gudeman has gotten the scorn ; 
On ilka brow she's planted a horn, 
And swears that there they sail stan' O. 

' Grizzled. » Bald. 

3 Seed-basket. 4 Hoops. 

E* 
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No. 77. 
The Lass that made the Bed to me. 

Chor. — The bonie lass made the bed to me, 
The braw lass made the bed to me, 
1*11 ne'er forget till the day I die, 
The lass that made the bed to me. 

^^Q|7HEN Januar' wind was blawin cauld, 
As to the North I took my way, 
The mirksome night did me enfauld, 
I knew na whare to lodge till day ; 

By my gude luck a maid I met, 

Just in the middle o* my care, 
And kindly she did me invite 

To walk into a chamber fair. 

I bow*d fu' low unto this maid, 
And thank*d her for her courtesie ; 

I bow'd fu' low unto this maid. 
An* bade her make a bed to me ; 

She made the bed baith large and wide, 
Wi' twa white hands she spread it doun ; 

She put the cup to her rosy lips. 
And drank — ** Young man, now sleep ye soun*.'* 

She snatch'd the candle in her hand, 
And frae my chamber went wi* speed ; 

But I call*d her quickly back again. 
To lay some mair below my head : 
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A cod ' she laid below my head, 

And served me with due respect, 
And, to salute her wi* a kiss, 

I put my arms about her neck. 

" Haud afF your hands, young man ! " she said, 

•* And dinna sae uncivil be ; 
Gif ye hae ony luve for me, 

O wrang na my virginitie." 

Her hair was like the links o' gowd, 

Her teeth were like the ivorie, 
Her cheeks like lilies dipt in wine, 

The lass that made the bed to me : 



Her bosom was the driven snaw, 
Twa drifted heaps sae fair to see ; 

Her limbs the polished marble stane, 
The lass that made the bed to me. 

I kiss*d her o'er and o'er again, 
And ay she wist na what to say : 

I laid her 'tween me and the wa' ; 
The lassie thocht na lang till day. 

Upon the morrow when we raise, 
I thank'd her for her courtesie ; 

But ay she blush*d and ay she sigh'd. 
And said, ** Alas, yeVe ruin*d me." 

I clasp'd her waist, and kiss'd her syne, 
While the tear stood twinkling in her e*e 5 

I said, My lassie, dinna cry. 
For ye ay shall make the bed to me. 

* Pillow. 
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She took her mither's holland sheets, 
An made them a* in sarks ' to me ; 

Blythe and meriy may she be, 
The lass that made the bed to me. 



«r 



No. 78, 

The Braw Wooer. 

T AST May, a braw wooer cam doun the lang glen, 

And sair wi* his love he did deave ' me ; 
I said, there was naething I hated like men — 

The deuce gae wi'm, to believe me, believe me ; 

The deuce gae wi'm to believe me. 

He spak o' the darts in my bonie black e'en, 

And vow*d for my love he was diein, 
I said, he might die when he liket for Jean — 

The Lord forgie me for liein, for liein ; 

The Lord forgie me for liein ! 

A weel-stocket mailen,^ himsel for the laird, 
And marriage a(f-hand, were his proffers ; 

I never loot on that I kenn*d it, or carM ; 
But thought I might hae waur offers, waur offers ; 
But thought I might hae waur offers. 

But what wad ye think ? — in a fortnight or less — 

The deil tak his taste to gae near her ! 
He up the Gate-slack to my black cousin, Bess — 

Guess ye how, the jad ! I could bear her, could bear 
her; 

Gu^ss ye how, the jad ! I could bear her. 

' Shirts. ' Pester. 3 A well-stocked farm. 
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But a' the niest week, as I petted ' wi' care, 

I gaed to the tryste o' Dalgamock ; 
And wha but my fine fickle wooer was there, 

I glowr'd as I'd seen a warlock, a warlock, 

I glowr'd as Vd seen a warlock. 

But owre my left shouther I gae him a blink, 

Lest neibours might say I was saucy ; 
My wooer he caper'd as he'd been in drink, 

And vow'd I was his dear lassie, dear assie. 

And vow*d I was his dear lassie. 

I spier'd ' for my cousin fu* couthy ^ and sweet. 

Gin she had recover'd her hearin. 
And how her new shoon fit her auld schachl't feet, 

But heavens ! how he fell a swearin, a swearin, 

But heavens ! how he fell a swearin. 

He beggM, for gudesake, I wad be his wife, 

Or else I wad kill him wi* sorrow ; 
So e'en to preserve the poor body in life, 

I think I maun wed him to-morrow, to-morrow ; 

I think I maun wed him to-morrow. 

No. 79. 
TAts is no my ain Lassie. 

Chor, — This is no my ain lassie, 
Fair tho' the lassie be ; 
Weel ken I my ain lassie. 
Kind love is in her e'e. 

' Fretted. ^ Enquired. 3 Kindly. 
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T SEE a form, I see a face, 

Ye weel may wi' the fairest place ; 
It wants, to me, the witching grace. 
The kind love that's in her e*e. 

She's bonie, blooming, straight, and tall, 
And lang has had my heart in thrall ; 
And ay it charms my very saul, 
The kind love that's in her e'e. 

A thief sae pawkie ' is my Jean, 
To steal a blink, by a' unseen ; 
But gleg ° as light are lover's een, 
When kind love is in the e'e. 

It may escape the courtly sparks, 
It may escape the learned clerks ; 
But well the watching lover marks 
The kind love that's in her e'e. 

No. 80. 
A Lass zvi a Tocher.'^ 

WA wi' your witchcraft o Beauty's alarms, 
The slender bit Beauty you grasp in your arms, 
O, gic me the lass that has acres o' charms, 
O, gie me the lass wi' the weel-stockit farms. 

Chor, — Then hey, for a lass wi' a tocher, 
Then hey, for a lass wi' a tocher. 
Then hey, for a lass wi' a tocher ; 
Then nice yellow guineas for me. 

* Sly. • Quick. ^ A marriagje-portion. 
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Your Beauty's a flower, in the morning that blows, 
And withers the faster, the faster it grows : 
But the rapturous charm o' the bonie green knowes. 
Ilk spring they're new deckit wi' bonie white yowes. 

And e'en when this Beauty your bosom hath blest, 
The brightest o' Beauty may cloy when possessed ; 
But the sweet, yellow darlings wi' Geordie impress'd, 
The langer ye hae them, the mair they're carest. 



* 



No. 8i. 
O wert Thou in the Cauld Blast. 

r\ WERT thou in the cauld blast. 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt,' 

I'd shelter thee, I'd shelter thee ; 
Or did Misfortune's bitter storms 

Around thee blaw, around thee blaw. 
Thy bield ' should be my bosom, 

To share it a', to share it a'. 

Or were I in the wildest waste, 

Sae black and bare, sae black and bare. 
The desert were a Paradise, 

If thou wert there, if thou wert there ; 
Or were I Monarch o' the globe, 

Wi' thee to reign, wi' thee to reign, . 
The brightest jewel in my crown 

Wad be my Queen, wad be my Queen. 

' Quarter. " Refiige. 
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Notes, 

No. I. Burns's first song. 

No. 2. The poet tells us that ** Montgomerie*s " Peggy 
— so called from the fact that she was servant in the 
household of a gentleman of that name — was his deity for 
six or eight months. " I began the affair," writes he, 
"merely in a gaieti dt cceur ; — or, to tell the truth, a 
vanity of showing my parts in courtship — particularly my 
abilities at a billet-doux — made me lay siege to her." 
Peggy and her admirer met frequently ; but as she was 
betrothed to some one else all the time, the afiair on her 
part was probably a mere distraction, whilst on Burns*s — 
from the way he speaks of it — it can scarcely have been 
much more. 

No. 4. In this and the succeeding song, the name of 
Ellison Begbie is supposed to have been altered for pur- 
poses of disguise or of euphony. 

No. 5. Mr. Scott Douglas remarks that the 'Urembling 
string" and the " lighted ha' " of the second stanza could 
in reality refer only to the earnest efforts of a village 

XX3 
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fiddler, at a practising on the sanded floor of a school- 
room. 

No. 7. Where Lugar flows. The poet wrote " Stin- 
char " ; but is said by Thomson to have sanctioned the 
change. — Of his earlier love-songs generally, Bums wrote, 
** You must know that all of them were the breathings of 
ardent passion, and though it might have been easy in 
after-times to have given them a polish, yet that polish to 
me, whose they were, and who perhaps alone cared for 
them, would have defaced the legend of my heart, which 
was so faithfully inscribed on them.*' 

No, 13. The places mentioned are in Kincardineshire. 
The song probably alludes to some laughable incident of 
the poet's tour with Nicol. 

No. 18. A specimen of the happy jingles which Burns 
had the knack of rattling off to fit existing melodies. 

No. 21. Addressed by the poet to his wife during a 
temporary separation soon after their marriage. Mrs. 
Burns remained at Mossgiel whilst Bums was preparing 
Ellisland for her reception : — ^hence the expression, " I 
dearly like the west ; " for, in summer, looking from 
Ellisland, the sun sets in the direction of Mossgiel. 

No. 22. Corsincon* — Or Corsoncone, a high conical hill, 
at the base of which the infant Nith enters Dumfriesshire. 

No. 23. Sent by the poet to his friend, Mrs. Dunlop, 
in a letter dated December 17, 1788, and there described 
as "two old stanzas which please me mightily." He 
afterwards owned that, with the exception of the first 
four lines, the song was his own. The same letter also 
enclosed the song par excellence of good-fellowship, 
**Auld Lang Syne." 
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No. 32. The allusions in the sixth and seventh verses 
are to spells by the aid of which peasant girls in Scotland 
seek, at stated seasons, to predict their " fate." 

No. 36. This poem was composed at EUisland in the 
autumn of 1789 ; but was not given to the world, or, so 
far as appears in the poet*s correspondence, shown to any 
of his friends, before its publication in vol. iii., of Johnson's 
Museum^ February 2, 1790. — Mr. Scott Douglas points 
out that, after Highland Mary*s death, a cloud of melan- 
choly seems to have settled annually upon Burns towards 
the close of autumn. It is certain that some of his letters 
written at that season in the succeeding years have the 
accent of the deepest dejection, not to say despair. On 
the day on which the poem in the text was composed — 
namely, that preceding the anniversary of Mary's death — 
Burns is said to have been observed to grow melancholy 
towards nightfall, and to have spent the entire night, 
either wandering upon the banks of Nith or in his own 
stackyard, **in the extremest agitation of mind." 

No. 37. The heroine of this song — which Bums, evi- 
dently speaking at random, is said to have declared to be 
the best love-song he had ever composed — was Anne 
Park, a niece and assistant of the landlady of the Globe 
Tavern, at Dumfries, and the mother of the second of 
the poet's two illegitimate daughters. 

Nos. 39 and 40. This lovely song is traditionally sup- 
posed to have been suggested by the sad story of Miss 
Peggy Kennedy, a young Ayrshire lady of beauty and 
fortune, who, having loved " not wisely, but too well," 
fell a victim, at the age of seventeen, to her own ** an- 
guished feelings." — Burns wrote the Second Version to 
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suit the beautiful air which had been selected for his 
words. 

No. 46. Composed in December, 1 791, on the poet's 
parting with Clarinda, who was then about to sail for 
Jamaica, to join her husband. Meeting with an Unkind re- 
ception, she returned to Scotland in the vessel in which she 
had left it, and was back in Edinburgh in August, 1 792. But 
she and Burns never met again. Clarinda lived fifty years 
after their last parting; and on December 6, 1831, she 
penned the following memorandum, which was found 
among her papers after her death: **This day I never 
can forget. Parted with Bums in the year 1791, never 
more to meet in this world. Oh, may we meet in 
Heaven ! ** — The preceding song is also supposed to 
contam an allusion to the final interview of the lovers. 

No. 47. Can ye labor leaf An inquiry commonly 
addressed to a ploughman at a hiring. 

No. 49. With Burns female beauty was ever the great 
incentive to song- writing. Miss Lesley Baillie, the heroine 
of the song in the text, was the daughter of an Edinburgh 
friend of his ; and the author himself thus writes con- 
cerning its composition : ** Mr. B., with his two 
daughters, passing through Dumfries a few days ago, 
on their way to England, did me the honour of calling 
on me ; on which I took horse — though, God knows, I 
could ill spare the time — and accompanied them fourteen 
or fifteen miles, and dined and spent the day with them. 
. . . Riding home, I composed the following ballad." 

No. 52. Believed to have been composed on the sixth 
anniversary of Highland Mary's death, — the companion 
poem, ** To Mary in Heaven," havin g been composed 



